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private accommodations for patients by 
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uate, with the entire confidence that 
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TODAY. 


THE AUTHOR OF AMERICA. 
N the first page of the cover this 
week we give a portrait of the 
Rev. Samuel F. Smith, D. D., from 
his latest photograph. It is a face 
which cannotbe made too familiar to 
the people of this country. 

Dr. Smith is now in his eighty- 
seventh year, having been born in 
Boston, October 21, 1808. His life 
covers practically the entire century 
in which the great American republic 
has been created. It is nearly sixty- 
three years since he wrote the verses, 
My Country, ‘tis of Thee, which have 
become the national hymn under the 
titie of ‘America’; just as The 
Morning Light is Breaking, another 
of Dr. Smith’s hymns, has become 
the missionary anthem, the world 
over, in all languages. 

The public testimonial to Dr. 
Smith, suggested by the Boston Post, 
is rapidly taking shape and _ will 
probably be given some time next 
month. 





OW that the public authorities of 
Boston have undertaken to 
produce the new remedy for diphthe- 
ria, antitoxine, for use here, the re- 
port on! this subject just made by 
Surgeon J. J. Kinyoun, of the U. S. 
Marine Hospital Service, has a 
special interest. Dr. Kinyoun ob- 
served the production of the serum 
by Prof. Roux in Paris, and the ef- 
fects of the new remedy in hospital 
practice in that city. His report is 
valuable as tending to correct some 
of the exaggerated or erroneous ideas 
popularly entertained regarding anti- 
toxine, as well as in affirming the 
scientific indorsement of the dis- 
covery. 


HE first thing to be observed is 
the great care and patience re- 
quired in the preparation of the se- 
rum. When it was announced that 
the Boston Board of Health, in con- 
nection with the medical department 
of Harvard College, had set out to 
produce the remedy, it was the gen- 
eral impression that it would be 
ready for use in a few days—that it 
was nothing more formidable than 


the compounding of a prescription 
by.a pharmacist. But in fact it is a 
matter of months. In the first place, 
before the horses are chosen they 
are subjected to injections of tuber- 
culin and mallein. It is now pretty 
well known that the presence of tu- 
berculosis, even in its earliest stages, 
is revealed by the tuberculin test, 
but it is not so well understood that 
the presence of incipient glanders is 
as surely disclosed by injections of 
mallein. Having thus made it as 
sure as science can make it that the 
horses selected for the production of 
the serum are free from disease, the 
inoculation which shall render them 
‘immune’ is begun. 





HIS is a long and cumulative pro- 
In Paris, the first injec- 
tion of toxine, or diphtheritic poison, 
is half a cubic centimeter. The 
dose is gradually increased, rising to 
10 cubic centimeters at the end of 
the sixth week, to 100 at the end of 
the tenth week, and eventually to 
250 cubic centimeters of a poison, 
one-tenth of a cubic centimeter of 
which will kill a guinea pig. Atten- 
tion is directed in Dr. Kinyoun’s 
report to the important fact that at 
the end of the second month of the 
treatment, when the horse can bear 
as much as 50 or 60 cubic centime- 
ters, “the blood will be found to 
contain but little of the antitoxine.”’ 
It accumulates to a valuable amount 
only during the later period of the 
experiment. 


cess. 


S to the curative power of this 
remedy, that is found not only 
in its careful preparation but in its 
skillful use. Dr. Kinyoun declares 
that “it has already passed the ex- 
perimental stage, and will in the 
future be reckoned in value for the 
treatment of diphtheria as vaccine 
is for the prevention of smallpox.” 
But his formal judgment, as ex- 
pressed in the conclusion of his re- 
port, is as follows: “I am fully sat- 
isfied in my own mind that if those 
who doubt the efficacy of this reme- 
dy, as I first did, would go and not 
only see, but carefully examine the 
cases and study them, there would 
be no longer a question as to its 
value. The antitoxine will never 
work miracles; it has its limit, like 
any other agent, and, like a perfect 
piece of machinery, will not accom- 
plish the full result unless directed 
by 4 skillful hand.” 
HE dedication of the Free Hos- 
pital for Women on New Year’s 
Day is an event worthy of our con- 
gratulation. It is now twenty years 
since Dr. Baker ‘highly resolved’ that 
there should be such a hospital. 
With the sympathy of his friends, his 
father and his mother, he undertook 
this work. He has the pleasure and 
honor now of seeing one of the most 
beautiful hospitals in the world, fur- 
nished with exquisite precision, thrown 
open for the treatment of his ptients. 
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He is able to report that more than 
forty thousand people, within the 
wards of the hospital and by its out- 
door visitations, have received the 
benefit of the best medical and sur 
gical care which Boston knows how 
to furnish. More than this, his re- 
port shows thata large number of 
accomplished gentlemen have been 
trained in this hospital to establish 
or to take the charge of similar in- 
stitutions in different parts of the 
nation. This is a record of which 
any man might well be proud. 


may be said of the inaugural ad- 

dress of Gov. Greenhalge, which 
he delivered before the Legislature 
on Thursday, that it is in a certain way 
a work of art. In deals entirely with 
home matters, largely with matters 
which are related only to department 
administration, contains neither senti- 
ment nor sensation, and yet is reada- 
ble and attractive from beginning to 
end, 


HE election of a United States 
Senator is one of the most im- 

tant duties which the Legislature is 
called upon to perform this year. 
This election is the one point at which 
the state government comes into im- 
mediate touch with the national gov- 
ernment; in accordance with the 
character of the choi ® Which the 


Legislature makes for this important 


office, so will the reputation and influ- 
ence of Massachusetts be affected for 
six years to come. In the present 
case, fortunately, the result is not 
open to doubt. Senator Hoar will 
be chosen to succeed himself —as, 
indeed, will doubtless be done as 
long as he consents to serve his state 
in that capacity. 


AP interesting step was taken, at 

the end of last month, in Lon- 
don, to accomplish a purpose which 
is really of great importance, and 
which has been singularly neglected, 
A* meeting was held at which the 
Lord Chancellor presided. He ex- 
plained that the object was to make 
available, in an accessible form, the 
digested record of the legislation of 
the English colonies and the United 
States. This has been suggested 
by Mr. Ilbert, who seems to have 
done some work in this direction, 
The Lord Chancellor moved a resolu- 
tion in favor of the establishment of 
a society to carry out this design. 
This was supported by several gen- 
tlemen, one of whom was Sir D. 
Chalmers, representing British Gui- 
ana, one was Sir F. Young, and one 
the Lord Chief-Justice. An execu- 
tive committee is proposed, which 
shall prepare a constitution for the 
new society, and the Lord Chancellor 
was elected the first president. This 
seems as if something would really 
be done about this; and if done, the 
compilation proposed will be of great 
value to people who want to know 
anything. 
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THE NEW STATE HOUSE, 


HE dedication of the New State 
House by the use of the elegant 
offices now open to the public is the 
most important event in our local 
life in Boston as this week goes by. 
The building of so large and elegant 
a home for the offices of the state 
marks an era in our system of gov- 
ernment, 

It cannot be said that, in compari- 
son with the other most important 
enterprises of our time, the business 
of the state of Massachusetts requires 
the co-operation of a very large num- 
ber of people. The annual expenses 
and the annual revenue thus admin- 
istered are not large in comparison 
with the receipts and expenses of 
many establishments called private 
establishments. There is many a 
great railroad in America which re- 
ceives more money in a year than 
the state of Massachusetts receives, 
which spends more money than she 
spends, and which employs many 
more persons on its central staff of 
administration. But we remember 
no railroad which, having for its 
public offices a building as large and 
on the whole as commodious as the 
State House was on Beacon Hill, has 
found it necessary to build an annex 
as large as this which is now com- 
pleted. 

If, then, the use of the State House’ 
were simply what it once was — to 
furnish rooms for the discussions of 
the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives and the Executive Council, 
and offices for the Governor and the 
different boards of administration — 
we should have seen no such annex 
as has now taken the place of the 
reservoir and many other buildings 
which have been swept away. The 
erection of the annex has been made 
necessary by what must be called, as 
I said, a new system of administra- 
tion, in which Massachusetts goes 
back, almost as by a referendum, to 
the simple customs of a pure democ- 
racy. 

It proved long since that for what 
are called the ‘ hearings,’ which take 
place every winter in the State House 
in order that the public and that the 
members of the legislature may be 
fitly informed in advance as to the 
measures on which resolutions and 
laws shall be enacted—for these 
hearings much more room was re- 
quired than the State House, as it 
was originally planned, or as it had 
been enlarged, could give. The two 
houses of the legislature have forty- 
eight committees. It is quite within 
possibilities that each of these com- 
mittees might be giving a hearing to 
one or another petitioner at the same 
time. This means, as the custom 
goes, that any citizens of Massachu- 
setts, of any sex, who have any view 
to express on any subject, important 
or unimportant, which is to be 
brought before the’ legislature, may 
appear in person and state these 
views, before a committee which 
must hear them. It may be, there- 
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fore, that at the same moment, in 
different parts of the State House, 
forty-eight persons are speaking. It 
is really for the accommodation of 
these people that the annex has been 
built, and to their accommodation 
largely it is dedicated. 

For reasons known tothe commis- 
sioners, but to no one else of whom 
I have heard, it has been thought 
proper, as this annex was being 
built for the use of committees, to 
abandon the old senate chamber and 
the old house of representatives. 
These are two of the most beautiful 
rooms in the world, really exquisite 
in their decoration, convenient for 
all their purposes. But they are too 
old, it seems, to meet the tastes and 
requisitions of the end of the cen- 
tury. It will be for the General 
Court which meets this year to de- 
termine what uses shall be made of 
them, Possibly, as Congress did 
with the old hall of representatives, 
the General Court may do.with the 
halls now abandoned. ‘They may 
be made into a sort of Valhalla, for 
the statues of the heroes and heroines 
of Massachusetts. There may bea 
place 

Where Franklin pyirts the commonplace 


Of liberty and law. 
Adams shall look in Otis’ face, 


And Moiyneux see Hancock trace 

The fatal word which frees a race, 

There in New England's well-earned place, 
The head of Freedom's roll. 

Let us hope that the old Hessian 
drum and the standard-head and the 
musket which still preserves the 
memory of Bennington are not lost 
in any dust-wagon as they are car 
ried from the old hall of the senate 
to the new. It is one of the satires 
and misfortunes of history that Mr. 
Kuhn thought it proper to put into 
the ash-heap the colors of the Hes- 
sian soldiers, which Stark sent to the 
General Court in the first flush of his 
victory. Popular feeling has already 
determined that the codfish which 
hung in the old hall of representa- 
tives shall hang in the new. Mas- 
sachusetts is not so forgetful of the 
days when the fishermen of Mas- 
sachusetts won the independence of 
the United States from the greatest 
naval power known, till then, in the 
world, that she should consign to 
oblivion the contemporary emblem 
of their industry. 

There can be no better New Year’s 
wish for the two halls which are 
thought proper for the enlarged 
tastes of our “ouveaux riches of the 
end of the century, than that, in a 
hundred years, they may echo as 
many words of wisdom and _ record 
as many acts of courage as the halls 
which in our modern grandeur men 
would leave to the bats and the owls. 

Epwarp E. HALe. 
ABOO SIMBEL. 

N the banks of the river Nile, 
near the Second Cataract, in 

a wild and desolate portion of Nu- 
bia, remote from the habitation of 
men, stands the grand old temple of 
Aboo Simbel. This remarkable 
relic of antiquity was erected during 
the time of Rameses the Great, who 
ruled over Egypt 1311 years be- 
fore the Christian era. The inter- 
ior of this stupendous work is com- 
posed of solid rock, preserved in 
its natural shape. and for many hun- 
dred years the entrance to this tem- 
ple was completely covered by the 
sands of the desert. It is only with- 
in the present century that the en- 
trance has been re-opened, and to 
keep it open is attended with some 
difficulty, for the reason that the 
khamseen winds persist in conspiring 
to hide with sand the narrow portal. 

At the entrance are two immense 
colossi representing Rameses II, the 
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oppressor of the Jews in the time of 
Moses, in whose palace the great 
law-giver lived for forty years. This 
monarch once swayed the rod of 
empire over one of the mightiest 
kingdoms upon the face of the earth, 
and now his thin, withered mummy 
is the object of speculation as well 
as amusement to visitors at the mu- 
seum at Boulak. There is no ques- 
tion about its identity, for the case 
when opened in the presence of 
Maspero, Director General of the 
excavations of Egypt, had upon it 
the name of Sesostris, and when the 
wrappings were removed, under the 
eye of His Highness Mohammed 
Pasha ‘Tewfik, Khedive of Egypt, 
Rameses I! appeared. 

The colossi above referred to, re 
presenting Rameses, are seated on 
massive thrones cut into the rock in 
such a manner as to appear grim 
guardians of the sacred temple. 
Their total height is about sixty-six 
feet, without the pedestals. ‘lo form 
an accurate idea of their size it may 
be well to state that the ear of each 
colossus measures three and a half 
feet, the fore-fingers three feet, and 
the lower portion of the arm, from 
elbow joint to finger end, has a 
measurement of fifteen feet. lhe 
height of the facade of the temple is 
estimated at one hundred feet, but 
as a portion of the base was hidden 
by the sand when the place was 
visited, it was impossible to deter- 
mine the precise distance with per- 
fect accuracy. 

The interior of the temple is 
adorned with works of art peculiar 
to the period, and hieroglyphics of 
an historical character are numet 
ous. ‘lhe principal hal! is supported 
by eight Osiride pillars, while be 
yond it is a second hall from which 
diverge many corridors leading into 
ten side rooms and the adyfum. In 
the center of the ady/um is an altar, 
and at the upper end are four statues 
in relief. Attached to the columns 
in the large hall are eight colossi, each 
seventeen feet in height without the 
cap and pedestal. Upon the walls are 
pictorial illustrations in bright col- 
ors of battle scenes and the con- 
quests of Rameses the Second. A 
portion of the space is also occupied 
by a tablet upon which was inscribed 
the date of this monarch’s first 
year’s reign. 

The coloring still remains perfect 
and beautiful, although more than 
thirty-five centuries have elapsed 
since it was executed. © The charac- 
ter of the animals is faithfully main- 
tained, but in the human form there 
appears to exist a failure in true re- 
presentation. ‘This is attributed to 
the fact that the Egyptian artists 
were forbidden by religious preju- 
dice to deviate from fixed andancient 
rules. 

In a niche over the entrance to 
the audience chamber is a statue of 
Re (the Sun) who was the god of 
the temple and the protector of the 
place. To this statue the king is 
represented as offering a figure of 
Truth. The Theban Triad also oc- 
cupies a prominent place here, and 
also Osiris an¥ Isis. 

From the outer entrance to the 
innermost chamber of this temple, 
the total depth of the excavation is 
about two hundred feet, and not a 
ray of sunshine ever penetrates the 
darkness which pervades the place. 
Under circumstances of difficulty 
must be seen these Egyptian works 
of art, which, from their early date 
and the grandeur of their style, will 
always be regarded with great inter- 
est. The temple is now the home of 
myriads of bats, and they, excited 
by the flaming torches of Arab 
guides, fly in every conceivable di- 
rection, frequently striking in the 


faces of visitors and exhibiting un- 
mistakable signs of disapproval of 
the unceremonious invasion of the 
sanctuary. 

CHARLES W. DARLING. 


Oneida Histoical Society 


THE STATEHOUSE CODFISH. 


ITS TRADITIONS AND SIGNIFICANCE. 


EFERRING to the historic cod- 
fish in the Representatives’ 
Chamber of the State House, a writer 
in the Boston Transcript of Decem 
ber 24 compares it to the famous 
wool-sack of the English House of 
Peers - the official seat of the Lord 
Chancellor, of whom it is always said 
that, at whatever the year might be, 
‘he attained the wool-sack.’ More 
than three centuries ago, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, an act was passed to 
prevent the exportation of wool; and 
that this source of national wealth 
might be kept constantly in mind, 
wool-sacks were placed in front of 
the Throne, and on them the Judges 
sat. Such is the historic significance 
of the wool-sack. 

The writer in the Transcript hit 
upon a most happy analogy, which 
exactly presents the raison d’étre of 
the codfish. ‘That codfish, it is said, 
has long ‘attracted the notice of 
visitors,’ and, doubtless, in the case 
of the less well-informed, it has 
‘sometimes moved them to ridicule’; 
but, none the less, like the wool-sack, 
it has traditional significance and 
historical interest. In my, case per- 
sonally, also, it chances to have a 
family and ancestral meaning, which 
leads me now to ask space for some- 
thing concerning it. 

Few, not students of history, rea- 
lise the important part the fisheries 
played in the early history of New 
England, and especially of Maine 
and Massachusetts. They were to 
us what wool was to England, or 
tobacco to Virginia—the great staple 
which became the basis of power and 
wealth. ‘The ‘Cod-Fish Aristocracy’ 
preceded both the ‘ Merchant Princes’ 
and the ‘Lords of the Loom,’ and 
was extinct and forgotten before the 
first ‘Railroad King’ put in an ap- 
pearance, 

Burke’s magnificent apostrophe is, 
or should be, familiar to all Massa- 
chusetts ears, when, just before Lex- 
ington and Concord, speaking of 
‘the wealth which the colonies have 
drawn from the sea by their fisheries,’ 
a wealth which, he further declared, 
had excited the envy of the British 
Commons, he exclaimed: “Pray, Sir, 
what in the world is equal to it? 
Pass by the other parts, and look at 
the manner in which the people of 
New England have of late carried on 
the whale-fishery. Whilst we follow 
them among the tumbling mountains 
of ice, and behold them penetrating 
into the deepest recesses of Hudsan’s 
Bay and Davis Straits, whilst we are 
looking for them beneath the Arctic 
circle, we hear that they have pierced 
into the opposite region of polar 
cold, that they are at the antipodes, 
and engaged under the frozen ser- 
pent of the South. We know, 
that while some of them draw the 
line and strike the harpoon on the 
coast of Africa, others run the longi- 
tude, and pursue their gigantic game 
along the coast of Brazil. No sea 
but what is vexed by their fisheries. 
No climate that is not witnessto their 
toils. Neither the perseverence of 
Holland, nor the activity of France, 
nor the dexterous and firm sagacity 
of English enterprise, ever carried 
this most perilous mode of hardy in- 
dustry to the extent to which it has 
been pushed by this recent people— 
a people who are still, as it were, but 
in the gristle, and not yet hardened 
into the bone of manhood.” 
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So spoke Edmund Burke in the 
British House of Commons in March, 
1775; and, be it always remembered, 
he was talking of ‘Cape Ann-ers,’ of 
Cape Cod and Nantucket men. 

Four years later, in the Winter and 
Spring of 1779, the terms of a possi- 
ble peace between Great Britain and 
her former colonies became matter 
for discussion in the Continental 
Congress. At once the question of 
the fisheries, and the right of Massa- 
chusetts men to participate in them, 
came to the front. Public law on 
this point had not yet been settled, 
for it was still the period of the close 
seas; and, at the beginning of the 
War of Independence, New England 
had by act of Parliament been’ de- 
barred from fishing on the banks of 
Newfoundland. Were those banks 
free to all nations? or would they at 
the restoration of peace be subject 
to the right of legislation by the 
great sea-power? France, the ally 
of the rebellious colonies, took the 
ground that the fishery of the high- 
seas was of common right; but that 
the coast fisheries belonged to the 
proprietary of the coast; and conse- 
quently that the Massachusetts men, 
who had hitherto almost exclusively 
engaged in the fisheries of Nova 
Scotia and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and deemed themselves to have 
gained a prescriptive right in them, 
had in fact no right in them at all. 
Then followed a long legislative 
struggle in which New England was 
for the first time arrayed against the 
South, and it was charged that the in- 
terests of nine of the states were being 
systematically sacrificed ‘to gratify 
the eaters and distillers of molasses’ 
in the other four. The issue was 
whether the right to the fisheries was 
to be preserved as an ultimatum in 
the proposed negotiations for peace. 
Through the stubborn tenacity of 
Samuel Adams and Elbridge Gerry, 
representing Massachusetts, provi- 
sion was made that the fisheries could 
not be surrendered without her con- 
sent. 

The negotiations took place in 
Paris, and there John Adams repre- 
sented New England interests. In 
writing to him in September, 1778, 
Ralph Izard, of South Carolina, had 
said, “The fishery of Newfoundland 
appears to me to be a mine of infi- 
nitely greater value than Mexico and 
Peru”; and in reply to him Mr. 
Adams explained why it was so; one 
portion of the dried fish of Massa- 
chusetts went to the West India is- 
lands in exchange for rum, molasses 
and other West India products; an- 
other portion went to the Catholic 
countries of Europe in.exchange for 
gold and silver; while, “as a nursery 
of seamen and a source of: naval 
power,” the fishery, Mr. Adams went 
on to say, “has been, and is . . . in- 
dispensably necessary to the accom- 
plishment and the preservation of 
our independence.”’ Later in life 
he described how the fisheries during 
these negotiations lay “with great 
weight on my mind,” and spoke of 
his constant apprehension lest Eng- 
land, in negotiating the peace, should 
“exertallher artto deprive us ofany 
share in that great source of wealth, 
that great instrument of commerce, 
that great nursery of seamen, that 
great means of power.” So, he said, 
he lost no occasion to urge on the 
French representatives the general 
principle of the right of all nations 
to the ocean and its inhabitants; 
while, for Massachusetts, he claimed 
that, so far as the fisheries were con- 
cerned, ‘we were in possession and 
had been so from the first settlement 
of our country; we had carried on 
the fisheries from the beginning ; 
that the fisheries were the essential 
link in the chain of American com 
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merce, which was connected 
system,” 

" When, at last, in October and No- 
vember, 1752, negotiations went on 
in earnest, they turned on three fun- 
damental issues: The boundary line, 
the recovery of British debts, and 
the fisheries: and of these the fish- 
eries was the most difficult to adjust. 
Franklin and Jay, the two other com- 
missioners on the ground, had, on 
this point, been tenacious, but they 
had not made it a vital element of 
the proposed treaty. Mr. Adams 
assumed the responsibility of declar- 
ing that the right of fishery was in- 
dispensable to the durability of any 
compact. The British negotiators 
asked for time in which to obtain 
further instructions; and_ when, 
nearly three weeks later, they re- 
turned from London, while ready to 
make the desired concessions in the 
matter of boundaries, they would not 
yield the fisheries ; this the 


one 


upon 
struggle came. 

“Great Britain was grilling to con- 
cede the use on the high seas aS a 
privilege, she denied it alto- 
gether within its three miles jurisdic- 
tion on the coasts. Che American 
negotiators, on the other hand, 
claimed the former as a right, and 
asked for the privilege of the latter. 
Here was the place at which Mr. 
Adams assumed the greatest share of 
responsibility in the negotiation.” 
He insisted upon placing the two 
countries exactiy on a level in the 
matter of right. Wearied with dis- 
cussion, the British plenipotentiaries 
finally proposed to sign the prelimi- 


whilst 


terms in 
relation to the fishery to be adjusted 


naries, leaving the use of 


when the definitive treaty was framed. 
But even this Mr. Adams would not 
agree to; and, rising, he vehemently 
declared that when first commis- 
sioned as a negotiator with Great 
Britain, his country had ordered him 
to make no peace without a clear 
acknowledgment of the right of fish- 
ery, and by that direction he would 
stand. He did stand by it; and he 
had his way. After a short consul- 
tation among themselves, the British 
commissioners announced their ac- 
ceptance of Mr. Adams's article as 
he had submitted it. “Such a vic- 
tory is not often recorded in the 
annals of diplomacy.” It was the 
victory of a Massachusetts man to 
whom had been confided the care of 
Massachusetts interests. 

‘This occurred on the 29th of No- 
vember, 1782, and it was on the 17th 
of March, 1784, less than sixteen 
months later, that John Rowe, a 
member from Boston, moved permis- 
sion to hang the historic cod-fish in 
the Representatives Chamber. It 
commemorated a diplomatic victory 
no less than it typified a material in- 
terest. 

More than thirty years then passed 
away, and the United States was 
again involved in war with Great 
Britain. It was well known that the 
mother country had never been re- 
conciled to the fishery concessions 
extorted from her in the negotiations 
of 1783; and again the codfish rose 
to the surface. In October, 1814, 
the American commissioners to treat 
for peace sent home from Ghent the 
proffered British terms. They in- 
cluded cession of territory by the 
United States; the exclusion of the 
United States from military or naval 
contact with the great Lakes; and 
the forfeiture of their rights in the 
fisheries. Had these terms been 
conceded, Massachusetts would have 
had sufficient grounds silently to re- 
move the codfish from where it hung 
suspended from the ceiling of its 

\epresentatives Chamber. 

John Adams was then living in re- 

tirement at Quincy, but his son, John 
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Quincy Adams, occupied at Ghent 
the place his father had thirty-two 
years before occupied at Paris. It 
had devolved upon him to look to it 
that the cod-fish sustained no detri- 
ment. It was on the :oth of Octo- 
ber that the demands of Great 
Britain—cession of territory, aban- 
donment of the Lakes, relinquish- 
ment of the fisheries, etc. — were 
made known to Congress. Less than 
two months before, Washington had 
been captured by the British forces, 
and the Capitol and the White-House 
burned. ‘The outlook was not en- 
couraging Remitting to President 
Madison a letter received from his 
son, then at Ghent, John Adams thus 
expressed himself in the midst of that 
time of gloom. The date was No- 
vember 28th. ‘All I can say is, that 
I would continue this war forever, 
rather than surrender one acre of our 
territory, one iota of the fisheries, as 
established by the third article of the 
treaty of | sailor im- 
pressed from any merchantship. I will 
not, this to my 
though I shall be very much obliged 
to you, if you will give him orders to 
the same effect.” 
Incredible as it 
Governor of 


1753, or one 


however, say son, 


now seems, the 
Massachusetts consid- 
ered the terms of peace offered by 
Great Britain as favorable to Amer- 
ica, and declared that the people of 
Cape Ann expected to lose the fish- 
eries, but were willing to cede terri- 
tory if, at that price, they could re- 
tain them. ‘The danger was immi 
nent that the codfish would have to 
come down. ‘The question was of 
holding the ground gained in 1783. 
“In John 
clung to his trophies, and 
would have waged indefinite war 
rather than break his father’s heart 
by sacrificing what he had won ; but 
at Ghent the son stood in 
which the father in 
had never known. 


Adams 
his son 


1814 as in 1733 


isolation 
the worst times 
Massachusetts 
left him to struggle alone for a prin- 
ciple that needed not only argument 
but force to make it victorious.” 
The difficulty, which Mr. Adams 
could not overcome, arose from the 
fact that the treaty of 1783 not only 
recognized the American right to 
the fisheries, but it also recognized 
the British right to the navigation 
of the Mississippi. ‘The two went 
together. Henry Clay was one of 
the commissioners at Ghent, side by 
side with J. Q. Adams. Clay would 
consent to nothing which revived the 
British right of navigation in the 
Mississippi; and so Adams found 
himself cut off from his appeal to 
the treaty of 1783 as an instrument 
recognizing and forever establishing 
mutual indefeasible rights. But, if 
Clay would put his name to no treaty 
which ceded a right of navigating 
the Mississippi, Adams was equally 
immovable in the matter of any re- 
linquishment of the fisheries. ‘his 
last the British plenipotentaries in- 
sisted upon almost to the length of 
making. it an ultimatum. Finally, 
as in 1783, they yielded the point 
under instructions from London, but 
demanded, on so doing, the compen- 
satory right of navigating the Missis- 


sippi. Though Adams was not sat- 
isfied, Clay was implacable. The 
British then offered to make both 


matters subject for future negotia- 
tion ; but this implied that the fishery 
rights secured by the treaty of 1793 
were forfeited, or subject to forfeiture, 
an admission Adams refused to make. 
And now he found himself alone — 
one otherwise-minded man in 
The fishery seemed lost. Then 
Albert Gallatin came to the front 
with one last ingenious proposition, 
in the form of “a note rejecting the 
British stipulation because it implied 
the abandonment of a right, but of- 


five. 


fering to be silent as to both the 
fisheries and the Mississippi, or to 
admit a general reference to further 
negotiation of all subjects in dispute, 
so expressed as to imply no abandon- 
ment of right.” 

And this was the famous treaty of 
Ghent! The younger Adams had 
not succeeded in saving all of those 
expressed and extraordinary rights 
rights which the elder Adams had 
won; but preserving those rights 
from formal and absolute relinquish- 
ment, he secured a result not less 
practically valuable than _ that 
achieved by his father, by causing 
the reference of all points at issue to 
be settled by time and the course of 
events, those final arbitrators, in 
whose decision, as the event proved, 
he could safely trust. 

Of all this the codfish in the Rep- 
resentatives Hall is emblematic. 
To those familiar with the history 
and slow development of Massachu- 
setts there is nothing in or about the 
State House more interesting, more 
suggestive. It tells of commerce, 
war, diplomacy ; of victories won by 
Massachusetts in all three fields. 
It symbolizes the sources of our 


original wealth; the nursery of 
those mariners who manned _ the 


gun-decks of our frigates ; our issues 
and struggles with England. ‘The 
woolsack itself is not so traditional 
or so eloquent of the past. 

Individually, as I have said, the 
State House codfish has to me a 
family interest. After the peace of 
1783, John Adams, as he had a per- 
fect right to do, quartered the cod- 
fish in his coat-of-arms. It is there 
now. Massachusetts practically did 
the same. ‘The reason for its action 
has now almost wholly passed from 
the popular memory “but it is re- 
corded in history. Commissioners 
entrusted with the duty of recon- 
structing the State House may not 
remember it, and be disposed to 
sweep the old emblem away as part 
of the rubbish of a past for which 
we have no longer a use. It has 
hung there more than a century. 
The woolsack, also, may in time be 
swept from the chamber of the 
Lords; but it has already stood 
there for three centuries and a half, 
and the Throne behind it seems 
more likely first to disappear. A 
tenacious clinging to the names and 
emblems of an historic past is one 
of the not least striking attributes of 
the race, whether in old England or 
in New. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 

December 31, 1894 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 
REV. F. H. JAMES’S LOWELL INSTITUTE 
LECTURES, 
HE course of lectures by the Rev: 
F. H. James under the auspices 
of the Lowell Institute, which has 
just been concluded, has justly at- 
tracted much attention even amid 
the bustle and distraction of the holi- 
day season. It has given the public 
new ideas of the people of that great 
empire, has brushed away many tra- 
ditions and prejudices ignorantly en- 
tertained and thrown much light up- 
on the problem of international re- 
lations. Mr. James has been a resi- 
dent of China for many years, has 
acquired an intimate acquaintance 
with the people as well asa scholarly 
knowledge of their history and institu- 
tions, and he speaks with competent 


authority. Of the lectures reported 
below, that on Immigration and 


Trade was delivered Dec. 28 ; that on 
Modern Sects, Dec. 21. 


IMMIGRATION AND TRADE. 
Intercourse between China and 


America, except that established by 
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the religious work of missionaries, 
has been strictly confined to com- 
merce and immigration. In 1852, 
some years after the discovery of 
gold in California, the Chinese came 
over in such numbers that by the 
end of the year there were about 
18,000 of them in that state. At 
first they were treated with great 
consideration by the Americans. 
They were clean, polite and unob- 
strusive. But presently they began 
to be looked upon with suspicion and 
even hated. As the great hordes of 
Asigtics poured out upon our shores, 
the native and European miners were 
filled with a fear that the original 
possessors of the fields would be 
starved out. Every effort was then 
made to frighten away the ‘heathen 
Chinee.’ 

Since that time, the Chinese ques- 
tion has been one of heated discus- 
sion and legislation. The difficulty 
of satisfactorily adjusting the matter 
has been due chiefly to a profound 
ignorance as to the habits and na- 
ture of the Chinaman ; and_ besides 
this, avarice and race prejudices 
have been important factors. 

The barbarous treatment to which 
the Chinese were subjected in the 
early days of California is to be laid 
to desperados — the scum of this and 
other countries who flocked to the 
gold fields. That the rights of the 
Chinese were, at least, partly recog- 
nized, was proved by the constant 
warfare between patriotic, law-abid- 
ing citizens and these reckless ras- 
cals, in the cause of justice. 

The objection brought against the 
Chinese that their presence in this 
country tends to the exclusion of 
more desirable immigrants may be 
met by the reply that the work they 
do is of the lowest kind and must 
necessarily be done by the lowest 
grade of immigrants. And as to 
morals, the character of many of the 
immigrants from Europe and the 
Kast are much worse than those of 
the Chinese. For these reasons, if 
competition is to be restricted, it 
should be universal and not directed 
chiefly against China. 

An objection that has had an 
enormous weight was that expressed 
by Justice Field. The Chinese, he 
said in substance, have a great ad- 
vantage over our laborers and me- 
chanics in that they are content 
with small gains and the simplest 
food. ‘Their frugality, the absence 
of families, and the ability to live in 
quarters which would be most inju- 
rious to other races, are things 
against which the American laborer 
cannot contend. It may be ques- 
tioned, however, if these points are 
fully proved. It has been stated 
upon good authority that the Chin- 
ese have not reduced American 
wages below a reasonable point. 

‘lhen, again, Chinese labor has al- 
ways been a necessity. Undoubted- 
ly, without it, the construction of 
railways, the establishment of manu- 
factures, the extension of irrigation 
and the reclamation of land would 
have been seriously delayed. 

The charge is made that the 
Chinese are vicious and given to cor- 
rupting practices. jut no nation 
could live and countenance any such 
practices. In China the family is 
held sacred and its rights are jeal- 
ously guarded. Such charges are 
easily made, but really have little 
foundation in fact. 

Itis the custom to “say that the 
Chinese do not ‘assimilate ’ with the 
Americans. That they do not, is, 
certainly not their own fault. Had 
they been fairly treated in the be- 
ginning, they would gladly have em- 
braced the opportunity to become 
good citizens. The history of their 
nation has given abundant evidence 
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that their intellectual abilities are of 
no mean order. 

At the same time, there can be no 
question that Chinese immigration 
ought to be regulated. It would be 
unwise to permit them to fill the 
western part of the country while 
the present feeling against them is 
so strong. Our enactments against 


the Chinese should be changed. 
Opium smokers, diseased people, 
and unmarried men and women 


should be excluded. The work of 
inspection should be done in China, 
There it could be done easier, and 
besides, the Chinese governmént 
would not be offended. The Chinese 
already with us should be treated 
with justice. 

As to our commercial relations 
with China, we have ourselves to 
blame that our trade is not greater. 
Chinese trade has greatly increased 
in recent years, but America has 
neglected to prefit by it. China is 
enormously rich in natural resources, 
and we ought to take a hand in their 
development. One reason that we 
have not made progress in these di 
rections is to be found in our weak 
foreign policy. What we need is an 
efficient diplomatic service. Our 
chambers of commerce ought to send 
commissions to China, to inquire 
into the conditions of Chinese trade. 
When once the proper attention is 
given to these matters, we shall have 
not long to wait to see China and 
America connected by the strongest 
of bonds —a great commerce. 





MODERN SECTS IN CHINA. 

One of the features of the religious 
life of China in modern times 
is the appearance of a great number 
of unauthoritative sects, growing out 
of the failure of the established re- 
ligions to satisfy the spiritual de- 
mands of the people. Nearly all of 
these sects are crude, repulsive and 
often worthless as protests against 
the established religious systems, 
but they have a significant value in 
being the sign of an advance in re- 
ligious thought. 

In China three great religions ex- 
ist side by side — Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism and Taoism; and it is 
probable that most of the existing 
sects of China are branches or out- 
growths of these religions. Among 
modern sects, the Sun society holds 
a prominent place. The members 
of this society worship the sun, fire, 
and at night the candle or lamp; 
believing that when the sun is set it 
is suffering for the sins of men. An- 
other sect is the White Cloud society, 
a branch of Taoism, noted chiefly for 
engaging in profound meditations. 
An outgrowth of Buddhism, the Palu 
sect is made up of members who are 
strict vegetarians and occupied in 
doing deeds of charity. The Light 
Worship society is composed of men 
only, who fast and scourge the flesh 
in order to recover their original 
purity of nature. The Golden Elixir 
society includes many literary men. 
It believes in a great number of gods 
and its members lay claim to great 
spiritual insight. The Light Diffusion 
society, nearly related to Buddhism, 
holds belief in the immortality of the 
soul and in the pains of purgatory ; 
while another society, the Eight Dia- 
gram, worship heaven onlv and en- 
forces vegetarianism upon its mem- 
bers. The use of wine and opium is 
prohibited. Then there is the Orphan 
society, which makes it a point to 
care for the poor; the One Stick of 
Incense society, whose members, 
when ill, pray and fast instead of 
calling in a doctor; and the Sages 
and Worthies society, in which are 
to be found the elements of the Con- 
fucian, Buddhistic and Taoistic doc- 
trines. 
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These sects are only a few of those 
which exist in China. In a single 
province there were known to be as 
many as. seventy-four distinct sects. 
In the present state of investigation, 
it would be impossible to say what 
connection these societies have with 
Christianity. There is reason to be- 
lieve, however, that certain rites, re- 
sembling baptism and communion, 
have been borrowed from the early 
Roman Catholic and Nestorian 
sionaries. 

The work of propagating these 
sects is done chiefly through the 
medium of tracts, books and mis- 
sionaries. Many of these societies 
have been persecuted by the govern- 
ment for disloyalty. Certain sects 
were in the habit of worshiping in 
the dead of night, probably because 
they were less liable to be disturbed 
at that time; 
was suspicious and 
practice. 

The very existence of these numer- 
ous sects has been of incalculable 
value to China. Much as there is 
that is bad in them, there is more 
that is good, and if the missionaries 
would but give more thought and 
energy to a comparative study of the 
doctrines at the bases of the societies, 
there would certainly be many valu- 
able results. So far, the fault with 
the teachers sent to China has been 
that they have not known the proper 
means whereby to reach the hearts 
of the people. Such a formula as 
‘Come to Jesus’ is utterly unintel- 
ligible to the minds of the Chinese, 
and the use of it and similar phrases 
tends to make the Christian religion 
ridiculous in their eyes. It is only 
by a careful study of the thoughts 
and aspirations of the Chinese as ex 
pressed in theit sects that we can 
expect to bring the people to com 
prehend Christianity. 


mis 


but the government 
broke up the 


The Cantabrigia Club of Cambridge 
enters upon the New Year in a most 
hopeful manner. On Friday, Jan. 4, 
the Music section met with the chair- 
man, Mrs. Frank Lynes. Miss Maud 
Murray read a paper on The Art of 
Music. ‘The choral class and the 
quartette of the club furnished the 
music, assisted hy Mrs. Anna Clif- 
ford Breed, soprano. 

On Wednesday the Current Events 
Class met with Mrs. Goepper, 1645 
Massachusetts avenue, and will meet 
again on Wednesday, Jan. 9, with 
Mrs. Coon, 11 Harris St. The course 
of demonstration lectures in cooking 
is being continued at 10 A. M. in the 
old City Hall Building on Thursdays. 
Miss Mary A. Boland will deliver the 
next lecture on Cooking for Invalids. 

The Literature section will be ad- 
dressed in the Epworth Church rooms 
at 1o A. M. on Tuesday, Jan. 8, by 
Mrs. May Alden Ward, on Voltaire. 
A course of ten leatures on modern 
Psychology will be given by Dr. Her- 
bert Nichols, beginning on Monday 
next, at 4 P. M.,, at Science Hall, 
English High School, for which tickets 
are sold by the chairman of the 
Science department, Miss Jane H. 
Newell, 175 Brattle street, or by Mrs. 
Laura Oppenheimer, 2 Berkeley Place. 

John Lyman Faxon will give a 
paper on Contemporary Art, or the 
Lethargy of Egotism and of the 
Commonplace before the Unity Art 
Club, on Monday, Jan. 7, at their new 
studios, Stone Building, Exeter street, 
at 8.15 P. M. 


The first of the regular monthly 
receptions of the Boston Art Students’ 
Association will take place Monday 
evening, Jan. 14, in Allston Hall, 
Grundmann Studios. Mr. Edward 
Robinson will lecture on Viterbo, 
Greece, with illustrations. 
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THE WINTER OF CONTENT. 


The budding promise of young Spring is past, 
And bloom of Summer as a tale that’s told, 
The Autumn’s flaunting splendor 

grown old 

While sunset day of Winter cometh fast. 

But dearer than red flame of su 


er 


has 


i-rise cast 


Spring and than 
the bold 


Fierce blaze of 


Summer morning, 


Autumn, is the Winter’s 


cold, 
Clear end of day in 


The 


deep and vast 
each carven outline bare, 


In naked pe rfec 


With lingering golden calm of 


silence 

ebon trees, 

tness stand face to face 

cloudless 
night 

Een so W inter time, with fair 

And fleshly beauty dead, the deeper grace 


in life’s lone 


Of soul will show ’gainst Heaven’s eternal 
light 
FRANCH 


Benr DILLINGHAM. 


Pur G 
Chicago: 


ISPEL OF Bt 
The 


pDHISM. By Paul Carus 
Open Court Publishing 

Company 

This book, with its attractive cover 
of tinted linen, and its side gilding 
of lotosleaves and flowers, is another 
illustration of the interest of the 
west in the speculative thought of 
the far east. When Max Mueller 
began his translations from the San- 
scritand the Pali texts Buddhism 
had been known as the religion ac 
cepted by hundreds of millions, but 
the Sys- 
tem were as dark to us as the nature 
of the ‘canals’ of Mars. 

But Mr. Spence Hardy’s Manual 
of Buddhism, and the Oxford edition 
ot the Sacred Books of the East in 
the wor’ of Muetler, Beal and Rhys 
Davids instructed the scholars of 
the day that this old time faith was 
also a philosophy of conduct and ex- 
istence. 


the chief characteristics of 


Lives of Gautama were soon com- 
piled and published in French, Eng- 
lish and German, and Nirvana, Kar- 
ma and the Skandhas began to 
trickle into literary expression. It 
was noticed that at some points 
there was resemblance between the 
the Teacher of the Sakyas and the 
Teacher of Palestine, and by some 
writers, pa' ticularly Prof. Seydel 
(Das Evangelium von Jesu in seinen 
Verhaeltnissen zu Buddha Sage und 
Buddha Lehre) it was attempted to 
trace a dependence of the Evangeli- 
cal writers through Essenism to a 
Buddhistic source. Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold saw the possibilities of a lively 
motif for poesy in the figure of the 
Buddha, and so gave us his Light of 
Asia. The Theosophists have found 
a paying mine in the same quarter, 
and the traditions and philosophy 
of the Sangha shape many of the 
conceptions of Madame Blavatsky’s 
Isis Unveiled and Mr. Sinnett’s Oc- 
cult World. The short story and 
the more pretentious novel have fol- 
lowed the lead of Asiatic suggestion 
in plot and incident, the arahats and 
adepts of occultism coming frequent- 
ly to the front. Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford in his Dr. Isaacs struck this 
chord. 

In the book before us Dr. Carus 
offers his contribution to the study 
of oriental religions. In his modest 
way he disclaims anything original 
outside of the first three and the 
last three chapters. He has labor- 
iously collected the traditions of the 
Buddha and many of his sayings, 
and arranged them in systematic 
form. He compiles this material in 
much the same way that he supposes 
the author of the Fourth Gospel to 
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have done with his items of the life 
The result is a compact 
manual of 257 pages, presenting how 
the Prince Siddhartha becomes the 
Buddha, the Foundation of the King- 
dom of Righteousness, The Consoli- 
dation of the Buddhist Religion, 
Buddha the Teacher, the Parables 
and other Stories, and the Last 
Days. 

In this way the book becomes a 
poem, embalming the most 
beautiful teachings and traditions of 
the Rishis and Bhikshus of the Bud 
dhist congregation. rhe author 
employs frequently the language of 
the Buddhist books, and where he 
supplies his own language it is his 
intention to preserve the thought of 
the personages he is introducing. He 
discusses at length the Buddhist 
philosophy of the soul and _ the 
hereafter, and the law of causation 
in Karma, which rewarGs evil to the 
evil and good to the good. As he 
conceives it, Buddha’s doctrine is not 
a blank negativism, and Nirvana is 
an “ideal state in which man’s soul, 
after being cleansed from all selfish 
ness and sin, has become a_habita- 
tion of truth.” 

As for Buddha’s denial of the ‘ego,’ 
Dr. Carus would have us understand 
that while there is no 4tman, or ego- 
entity, the very being of man con- 
sists in his karma, and that this lives 
on, untouched by death. The au- 
thor is evidently thoroughly con- 
scientious in his work, which is 
a labor of love. As a consequence 
he produces the most attractive re- 
presentation of the Buddhawhich has 
thus far appeared; his simple prose 
surpassing in effectiveness the sweet 
versification of Sir Edwin’s muse. 

The question however will still re- 
main as to how far this new Gospel 
is f Buddhism. Buddhism is law, 
Dharma, not gospel; causition and 
remediless effect, not glad tidings of 
mercy; its future a blank, not a 
Heaven of companionship and and 
love. 

As a scholar Dr. Carus has gone 
to original sources and given a valu- 
able glossary of Buddhist terminol- 
ogy and a complete index; but on 
the other hand, in the arrangement 
of his materials, he has selected what 
was most appropriate to his concep- 
tion of what the Buddha and his 
teachings ought to be, and neglected 
the rest. He offers no hint of 
the difference in value between the 
Ceylon Pitakas and the later Jatakas, 
or Birth Stories. True, he omits by 
intention such stories as appear to 
him too incredible, but apparently 
not because he considers them less 
authentic historically. 

Regarding his version of the phil- 
osophy of Buddhism and its issue in 
immortality as he sees it, or in blank 
nihilism, as scholars generally under- 
stand it, he may settle with Sir Mon- 
ier Williams and Rhys Davids, who 
will not agree with him at all. 

Our author possibly has not suffi- 
ciently considered how difficult it is 
to avoid the projection of the pres- 
ent into the past, or how a faint play 
of modern color on an antique 
thought may completely transfigure 
it. 

He refers to the Gospel of John. 
Probably but for that Gospel this 
Gospel could never have been so co- 


of Jesus. 
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herent or so replete with moral 
charm. He has rearranged the ma- 
terials of Buddhism; Shakespeare 
did that with some of the earlier 
dramatists. But the new play was 
not the old play, and it is very possi- 
ble that in this very readable book 
the Teacher of the Bo-tree would 
find himself so transformed as to 
imagine, not unwisely, that he had 
undergone another re-incarnation. 
MARTYN SUMMERBELL. 


THe Ricurs oF LaBor. An Inquiry as to 
the Relation of Employer and Employed. 
By W. J. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 
Co, 
he writer of this brochure has 

some sensible thoughts and makes 

some suggestions worthy of consid- 
eration; but they are so mixed up 
with statistical crudities and pre- 
posterous proposition as to nearly 
neutralize their value. It is not 
calculated to conciliate a reader’s 
inprejudiced attention when at the 
very beginning he represents that 
in the school-room the children of 
chiefly seen 
while those of the laborers are 
compelled to-work in the factories 
as are the wives and _ mothers, 
and contrasts this with previous 
times when the former were univer- 
sally in schools and the latter re- 
lieved from the drudgery of the 
wage-earner for the eking out of the 
family income. The simple facts 
which every intelligent man knows 
are that never before in the history 
of human industry were women and 
children under less compulsion to 
aid in earning the income of the 
family than now and that in very 
many of our schools the children of 
working men are largely in the ma- 
jority, in some schools comprising 
almost the entire number. It is true 
that in too many instances the labor 
of young clildren is allowed in fac- 
tories, but to represent this as uni- 
versal is uncandid if not dishonest. 
It has never in any civilized com- 
munity been considered a hardship 
that children over fourteen years of 
age should earn their living, and 
there probably never was a time 
when among people in moderate, not 
to Say prosperous circumstances they 
were not expected to do so to as great 

a degree at least as now. 

The writer’s object is to show that 
as things are at present employers 
by the power and advantage they 
have over their employees take about 
one half of the latter’s earnings un- 
der the form of profits and that this 
custom should be abolished by law— 
that law should set a limit to the 
rate of profits which an employer 
may appropriate and that the surplus 
should divided among the employees 
prorata. In order to make good the 
first part of his statement, he takes 
from the national census of 1890 
statistics from which he deducts the 
statement that in five of the large 
cities of the country the profits of 
the proprietors amount to twenty- 
six per cent on the capital invested. 
By a curious manipulation of the 
data he makes out that the stock, 
even where not watered, is really 
only about half as much as is re- 
ported, thus giving an average rate 
of profit throughout the country of 
fifty-two per cent. We have not 
space to point out the errors in- 
volved in this calculation. It may 
suffice to quote the conclusions which 
have been arrived at in the Report 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Sta- 
tistics for 1890. Here we have the 
most careful and scientific analysis 
anywhere to be found and by the 
most expert examiner. This is the 
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statement: “We have seen . . . that 
the Massachusetts manufacturer, on 
the average, has an excess of selling 
price above the cost of production 
amounting to $12.95 in each ¢100 
worth of manufactured product. The 
preceding table shows of this $12.95 
excess, that he requires, on the aver- 
age, $2.15 for interest, $1.90 for de- 
preciation ou machinery, implements 
and tools, and ¢s5.00 for selling ex- 
penses and to make up losses in bad 
debts. After these amounts are de- 
ducted he has remaining. as net 
profit $3.90, which is equivalent to 
4.83 percent on the amount of capi 
tal invested, or an annual return of 
$4.83 on each g100 of invested cap- 
ital. This is the result we reach 
after three years of mathematical 
calculation in this office.” (Page 
532 of Report). If we add to this 
453 per cent net profit, 5 per cent 
interest on the capital it makes 9.83 
per cent as the average dividend 
which investors receive; and this 
coincides with facts gathered from 
other sources. 

Now, which are we to take as mat 
ter of fact, the estimate made bya 
man who brings no credentials and 
gives no other evidence of scientific 
ability in the investigations made, 
or the nearly absolute demonstration 
of men whose reputation is univer- 
sally recognized? 

It would not be difficult to show 
how this writer’s fondly cherished 
theories have caused him to be mis- 
led had we time and space. Evi 
dently he makes almost no account 
of the powerful psychical factors in 
production which in several of the 
great establishments which enter into 
his calculation are the really effective 
element in the extraordinary profits 
which are made. Che contribution 
of manual labor to these exceptionai 
results are not a whit greater than 
in the establishments where profits 
are only one quarter or possibly one 
tenth as much. If, as he concedes, 
men should possess what they actu 
ally create, why should there be a 
law which deprives the greater pro- 
ducers of their greater share? 

It is admitted that there are in- 
stances where great injustice is done 
to the employee, and whatevercan be 
done by legislation to remedy this 
inequality without creating another 
possibly worse should be effected; 
for it is not to be assumed that all 
these matters will regulate them- 
selves. GEo. M, STEELE. 


CRITICISM ON CONTEMPORARY THOUGH 
AND THINKERS. By Richard Holt [ut- 
ton, M. A. (2 Vols.) New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. 

‘‘ He must be a very sorry critic 
who reads a work meant for immedi- 
ate effect on one age, with the no- 
tions and feelings of another.’’ This 
aphorism of Coleridge recurs to the 
reader of the essays of Richard Holt 
Hutton upon the thought and think- 
ers of yesterday. ‘The recent collec- 
tion and publication in the Eversley 
series by Macmillan & Company, 
introduces a valuable work of criti- 
cism to readers who had not the for- 
tune to read the essays upon their 
first appearance in the London Spec- 
tator. Yet these essays belong es- 
sentially to the time in which they 
were written. It is but a single gen- 
eration since Mr. Hutton’s essays 
were originally published, but both 
the criticisms and the authors to 
whom they are applied, belonged to 
a marked transition period. The 
years of 1875-1892 already have 
passed into the history of literature, 
insomuch as a new age has begun. 
In reading Mr. Hutton’s papers it 
must be borne in mind that the lat- 
ter of these dates designates the 
completion of the work of the think- 





ers of that period, and of those ‘ but 
few remain unto this present; most 
are fallen asleep.’ 

The authors really belong to the 
earlier years of the second half of 
the nineteenth century. Moreover 
they were men who felt deeply that 
the movement of thought of their 
age was pretentious in momentum 
and magnitude. This appears in the 
position which Mr. Hutton takes in 
passing his judgment upon them. It 
remains for a later generation to re- 
gard contemplatively, and with due 
regard to result, as well as to cause 
and effect, the power of a thinker in 
such a transition period. In his own 
day he is judged by existing stand- 
ards, and such judgment is the bias 
of Mr. Hutton’s criticism. 

That very quality makes the es 
says both interesting and suggestive. 
The author’s range is sufficiently 
broad to encompass the manifold 
trend of thought. The acute ques- 
tions agitating literature, theology, 
natural science, and metaphysics, 
all are treated with  discern- 
ment of their purpose, and keen 
perception of their significance. 
‘lo do justice to the work were to ex- 
tend the review beyond due limits. 
The majority of the essays are very 
short, almost curt in their brevity. 
This is owing to the absence of dis- 
cussion. Mr. Hutton does not lin- 
ger for pros and cons. In many oc- 
casions he singles out one conclusion 
of the author and proceeds to con- 
trovert or to elucidate it. In in- 
stance of the first method of criti- 
icism a spirit of antagonism appears, 
which adding to the value of the es- 
says a criticism, detracts from their 
value as studies. The consecutive 
bearing upon one another of several 
essays, written at intervals of sev- 
eral years, in some cases makes a val- 
uable study of the author. There- 
fore the literary essays are the fin- 
est, for in them the critic merges 
into the reviewer and sympathy and 
appreciation dictates the comment. 
‘The essays are plainly stamped with 
the author’s individuality. If in 
passing judgment lies the true _pro- 
vince of criticism, Mr. Hutton’s es- 
says eminently fulfill their sphere. 

EpitH GILEs. 


SUGGESTIONS ON GOVERNMENT. By S.E.Mof- 
fet. Chicago: Rand, McNallv & Co. 

In this book Mr. Moffet has shown 
very strongly the present evils of 
our much’ vaunted representative 
system of government. He shows 
that the people are practically pow- 
erless to shape policies or hold their 
rulers to their duties, as candidates 
when once elected are beyond con- 
trol, and do as they please, regard- 
less of ante-election pledges. The 
power of dismissal at the end of an 
official’s term is a very slight check, 
as the people begin to realize that 
the successor will be equally beyond 
control, The dangers of bribery 
are so concentrated that in many 
cases it is of little use to elect ‘good’ 
men to office, as they soon become 
‘bad.’ The picture that Mr. Moffet 
draws is a dismal one, but — it must 
be admitted—it is only too true. It 
is easy to criticise, but fortunately 
we are not left in the lurch; the rem- 
edy suggested being nothing less 
than returning the political power to 
the people from whom it is now dele- 
gated or virtually stolen. It is a 
commonplace of American stump 
speaking to say that the people are 
sovereign, and Mr. Moffet proposes 
to make they so in fact, by extend- 
ing the scope of the Swiss Initiative 
and Referendum. The modus oper- 
andi is to be as follows: The 
neucli of all political action are as- 
sembly districts of about five hun- 
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dred voters each, into which the 


whole country is to be divided. 
These assemblies elect all officers, 
who serve during good behavior, sub- 
ject at all times to recall, under pro- 
per regulations. Any measure 
passed by Congress, or other repre- 
sentative body, may be voted by the 
assemblies, and important bills are 
voted on directly by the people. The 
assemblies are to meet about once a 
month in the evening, and would be- 
yond doubt prove immensely popu- 
lar, as every voter could take an 
actual part in government. Many 
other points are taken up, in the de- 
tailed application of the scheme to 
all branches of the goverement, be- 
sides many less radical helps to the 
present situation, proportionate rep- 
resentation, members of the Cabinet 
and heads of departments having 
seats in Congress or in City Coun- 
cils, election of Senators by the peo- 
ple, and a radical reduction of the 
size of Congress. Altogether the 
book is very suggestive, and deserves 
a careful study from all who are 
anxious for the future of democratic 
institutions, R BT. 


JupAH, By Henry Arthur Jones. New York: 

Macmillan and Co. 

It must be a very good play indeed 
these days that will stand reading. | 
mean reading, not by the harrassed 
manager driven desperate for some- 
thing new, but by the average 
reading public, — and the unaverage 
reading public. The fact that Mr. 
Jones presents his play in book form 
argues that he believes himself to 
have made a contribution to litera- 
ture as well as to the stage. Read- 
ing of the play renews the dramatic 
impression of its stage representation 
and creates a new interest. In 
Prof. Jopp, Judah Lewellyn, and the 
unbearable lovers, Juxon Prall and 
Miss Jopp, Mr Jones has created 
characters that make for themselves 
a living individuality in cold type, 
as well as through the efforts of the 
player on the stage. ‘his is saying 
a great deal. Also these individuali- 
ties offer interesting types of modern 
life. Every encouragement should 
be given to the play-wright who ex- 
ecutes his work with the reading as 
well as the theatre public in view. 
In the present instance, both publics 
are distinctly indebted to Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones. 

THE Play Actress. By S. R. Crockett. New 

York: Putnam & Co. 

Such a dear book! told ina sim- 
ple gentle fashion, with the charm 
the story always has that seems to 
please the writer in the telling. 

. There is hardly any plot at all, but 
you don’t want any plot. All you 
want is to delight in the companion- 
ship of the author and the story. 
The chief gift of the book is that it 
leaves you the memory of the great 
preacher, and the little maid, and 
the “bestest Auntie in the world” 
quite as if you had really known 
them, and by so much you are the 
better for having been in such good 
company. The outside is as softly 
colored and dainty as such a softly 
colored dainty story should have and 
you must not think you have made a 
fair exchange when you have paid 
your $1.00 for the book! Nota bit 
of it! After you have read it you 
will find yourself very much in debt 
indeed, else were’ you bankrupt be- 
fore you began to read. 

Piccino. By Frances. Hodgson Burnett. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

No one seems to know the secret 
of the pathos of childhood as does 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. The 


heart aches at the sweetness of the 
little children of her pages, as it 
aches at the child in ones own arms. 
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If you are critical perhaps you will 
re-read a page, to find why it brought 
the tears, and the hurt in your 
throat. And you wont be able to 
find out. Any more than you can 
explain why the wide happy eyes 
that look up at you hurt as sorrow 
does not. You will wish you had n’t 
read The Captain’s Youngest, — and 
yet I would not have you miss read 
ing it. How Fauntleroy Occurred 
republished from one of the maga 
zines will remind you cheerily of the 
dear little chap you fell in love with 
some time ago, and of late begrudged 
his popularity because of the fearful 
brood of Fauntleroys turned out by 
the ready made clothing places, 

Fauntleroys with nothing of their 
model about them but the sash and 
the long hair. Piccino, the story 
from which the collection takes its 
name, is a winsome sketch of a fasci- 
nating Italy youngster,— altogether, 
you must have the book. Itis good 
for you to have your heart ache in 
the way Mrs. Burnett makes it ache. 

E. V. 


MAGAZINES. 


Timeliness is the striking charac 
teristic of the principal contributions 
to the North American Review for 
January. Ex Speaker Reed discusses 
Historic Political Upheavals; the 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith, who was 
United States Minister to Russia 
under President Harrison, describes 
The Young Czar and His Advisers; 
the Director of the Mint, Hon. 
Robert E. Preston, deals with ‘The 
Future of Gold; and Worthington C 
Ford, Chief of the Bureau of Statis 
tics at Washington, who writes on 
Our Trade with China. A _ notable 
feature of this number is the first 
of twelve chapters on the Personal 
History of the Second Empire, by 
Albert D. Vandam, author of An 
Englishman in Paris. The opening 
instalment deals with The Influence 
of the Napoleonic Legend. Another 
important contribution is furnished 
by Mark Twain, under the title of 
What Paul Bourget Thinks of Us. 
In other articles Governor Lewelling 
of Kansas sets forth the Problems 
Before the Western Farmer; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel William Ludlow, Mil- 
itary Attaché to the United States 
Embassy at London, contrasts The 
Military Systems of Europe and 
America; the Earl of Winchilsea 
and Nottingham discusses The New 
Death Duties in England; Dr. Cyrus 
Edson writes Concerning Nagging 
Women; anc Pres. Edward Kemble, 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
debates the question, Shall We Have 
Free Ships? his article being in the na- 
ture of a reply to a paper by Charles 
H. Cramp, which appeared in the April 
number of the Review. Other topics 
treated are: The Ideal Free Public- 
Library Building; Working-Class 
Tenements in London; Italian Wo- 
men of the Fifteenth Century; The 
Love of Scandal; and Are We All 
Descendants of the Conqueror? 


McClure’s Magazine for January 
is a notable number for short fiction. 
Rudyard Kipling has a jungle story 
and Conan Doyle has a battle-scene. 
It is a misfortune for other writers 
of short stories that Mr. Kipling has 
been; every good short story of 
action nowadays seems to have some- 
thing of Kipling—and perhaps it has. 
Dr. Doyle’s tale, being the story of a 
fight in Africa reminds you at once 
of the second chapter of The Light 
That Failed and of many other stories 
of fights in hot climates. Itisa 
vigorous description of a mixed up 
crush and melee; but it is not as 


good as K ipling’s best stories of fights. 
Mr. Kipling’s Jungle story seems to 
lack the something that made Kaa’s 
Hunting wonderful. Yet it ends 
with a fine passage. The third short 
story is a description of a bear hunt 
by Cy Warmnn; it is about as spirited 
an account of an exciting incident as 
one often sees. Miss Beatrice Har- 
raden tells how she wrote Ships That 
Pass in the Night, and E. J. Edwards 
writes intelligently of Dr. Parkhurst’s 
work in municipal reform. The 
Dramatic Season, by Edward Mar 
shall, is an excellent summary of the 
stage-events this year; Mr. Marshall 
points out that no American play of 
note has been produced. With these 
things and the Napoleon papers and 
portraits, the January is the best 
number of McClure’s that has ap 
peared for a long time. 


The Arena this month takes up 
the age of consent Laws throughout 
the country. ‘The eight 
the subject are contributed by Aaron 
M. Powell, the editor of The Philan 
thropist, the organ of the Social 
Helen H. Gardener, 
the well-known novelist; Frances E. 
Willard; Rev. A. H. Lewis. D. D.: 
Dr. O. Edward Janney, M. D.; Will 
Allen Dromgoole, the story writer of 
Tennessee life; and Dr. Emily Black- 
well, of New York. Mr. B. O. Flower 
has an ‘Analysis’ of the Factors in 
Immorality in Legislation and a his- 
torical article upon Sir 
More, and the R 
tain Reformers. 

Virchand K. Grandm, the repre 
sentative of the Jain community of 
India, contributes an article exam 
ining the claims of the Christian 
missions in India. Helen H. Gar 
dener discusses the war in the East 
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and its social and other causes in 
Japan. It is illustrated with pic 

tures by Japanese artists sent direct 
from Japanese friends of the author. 
James G. Clark believes that the 
present social instability is working 
for a new and better industrial order 
that will change the political history 
of the world. Adeline Knapp, a 
San Francisco journalist, contributes 
a story called The Dignity of Labor. 
Rev. Frank M. Goodchild writes a 
paper on The Sweating System in 
Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison has written 
under the title of Heigh Ho! fora 
Husband, a curious article on mar- 
riage for the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Mrs. Harrison does not resort to 
trite remarks. She is fresh and vig- 
orous in her opinions. Eugene Field 
is not less interesting in his charm- 
ing narrative of The Woman Who 
Most Influenced Me, while Edward 
Bellamy sketches, in his own way, 
what he thinks a Christmas in the 
Year 2000 will be like. John Ken- 
drick Bangs is funny in telling of a 
woman’s attempt to smoke a cigar. 
Frank QO. Small has a happy paper 
which will interest thousands of 
lovers of magazine pictures. He 
tells How I Make a Drawing, show- 
ing the evolution of a magazine pic- 
ture from its conception to its finish. 
Edward W. Bok has an answer to a 
lot of Problems of Young Men, and 
Mr. Howells gives the best install- 
ment of his literary autobiography 
which he has yet written. 


Mr. Hamlin Garland, president 
of the Central Art Association, that 
stern and formidable censor of the 
Esthetic West, that highest authority 
as to what is tasteful in the part of 
Chicago, which is soulful (not the 
part which arranges pork for export, ) 
is going to make Lincoln, Nebraska, 
cultivated with pictures. The pack- 
ing habit said to be prevalent in 
Chicago, has affected Mr. Garland, 
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but in a modified form; instead of 
packing the chief commodity of 
Chicago, he packs pictures. A Cor- 
respondent of the Critic saw him at 
it, and the first vice-president, Mr. 
Lorado Taft was helping him. “Yes, 
it takes a good deal of our time,” 
Mr. Garland confessed. 
we have one man helping us here, 
but we can’t afford to have more, 
and we've got to get these pictures 
off to Lincoln. We find that, by 
this judicious economy, we can give 
an exhibition for about two dollars 
a canvas, if the towns are not too 
far apart. We have in these boxes 
about a hundred pictures some 
of the best in the recent show at the 
Art Institute, and others beside, and 
we try to make the list representa- 
tive of the most advanced work by 
our most sincere men. It makes a 


“You see, 


very good show, I assure you, and 
it goes to people who don’t havea 
chance to see pictures, who have no 
idea what is going on.” Ina couple 
of years or so when every ranchman 
and every stock broker in the west 
shall, under the tuition of the C, A. 
\., have become so learned as to be 
able to tell a Corot from a Raphael 
at twenty yards, then will Mr. Gar 
land write a story full of local color 
about the early uncultivated days 
when people had the absurd idea 
that artistic thought was the better 
for slow, natural growth; a thing 
not to be forced. And the culti 
vated ranchmen and _ stock-brokers 
will admire Mr. Garland’s story. 


NOTES. 


The Clarendon Press will publish 
immediately the long-expected edi 
tion of the Republic of Plato, by the 
late Professor Jowett and Prof. Lewis 
Campbell. It will be in three vol 
umes, containing respectively the 
Greek text, essays and notes. 


When Mr. Crawford once was 
asked why his most popular works, 
the Saracinesca Series and other 
Italian tales, had never been issued in 
Italian, he replied: “You can hardly 
expect these people to be interested 
in what they themselves do and say 
daily.” For the same reason, per- 
haps, his American Series, of which 
Katharine Lauderdale forms the first, 
and The Ralstons, just about to be 
issued, the conclusion, finds favor 
everywhere except in New York city. 
In the West and South especi ally the 
sale of Katharine Lauderdale is still 
very large. 

What has been spoken of by many 
as an educational fad seems likely to 
become an established fact, and ver- 
tical writing to take the place of the 
old sloping hand to a very large ex- 
tent in our schools. Messrs. A. F. 
Newlands and B. K. Row, who have 
been experimenting for a long time 
with thousands of children of all 
school ages, have prepared a series 
of books soon to be published by D. 
C. Heath & Co., to be known as 
Heath’s Vertical Writing Books. 

Among the younger men who are 
slowly working their way into cur- 
rent literature, and — ally the 
short story, is Walter Blackburn 
Harte, whose name is already some- 
what familiar to a scattered public 
of bookish people as the author of 
certain literary and social essays 
after the fashion of the earlier Eng- 
lish essayists. A Drama in Tatters, 
from his pen in the January Arena, 
is an interesting bit of work. 

The Century Co. will publish, Jan- 
uary 10, Dr. Albert Shaw’s book on 
Municipal Government in Great Bri- 
tain, an account of the systems in 
vogue today in the leading cities of 
England and Scotland. The work is 
based on Dr. Shaw’s studies of Lon- 
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don and Glasgow, which were pub- 
lished in The Century Magazine. 
Dr. Shaw is impressed with the be- 
lief that “municipal reform proceeds 
haltingly in the United States be- 
cause, for one reason, many citizens 
who desire sincerely to aid in the 
regeneration of their town life and 
neighborhood affairs have formed no 
definite municipal ideas.” 


Macmillan & Co. will publish an 
Atlas of the Diseases of the Skin in 
a series of illustrations from original 
drawings with descriptive letterpress. 
It is arranged by Dr. Radcliffe 
Crocker of the University College 
Hospital, London. 

Each month’s issue of the Port- 
folio for 1895 will consist of a mono 
graph, according to the 
adopted a year ago. The subjects 
will be Holbein, by Sir F. Burton ; 
lurner in Switzerland, by Mr. A. W. 


practice 


Hunt; Velazquez, by Mr. W. Arm 
strong; Whitehall, by the Rev. W. 
|]. Loftie; Watteau, by Mr. Claude 


Phillips; The Dulwich Gallery, by 
Mr. Humphrey Ward; Sir J. E. Mil 
lais, by Mr. F. G. Stephens, whose 
monograph on Sir E. B. Jones has 
been unavoidably 
short time; Japanese Engraving, by 
Prof. Anderson; Raphael, by Mrs. 
J. Cartwright; Claude, by Mr. G 
Grahame; and W. Blake by Dr. 
Garnett. 
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RADFORD Academy 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
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(Established in 1828.) 
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Chemistry and Physics are taug 'by labora- 

tory work. ‘Ins truction is given in Sloy 
There is matttary Drill for boys. 593 Boyéston 


Street, Copley Square 
Als for Teaching Art and 
History. 


The Prang Epudational Company are now pub- 
iishing a series of reproducttons of fine photo 


graphs of famous buildings aud monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 
These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 


size, of the same color as the original ph stographs, 
and do not fade on exposure to light PRICE, 
ONE DOLLAR, EACH. 

An illustrated circular, showing the 
thus far published, will be mailed on application to 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
46 Washington St. 47 East roth St. 151 Wabash Ave 
Boston New York Chicago 


ASTERN Teachers Agency, 


E. F. Foster, Manager, 


subjects 


so BROMFIELD Sr., Boston, Mass. 


Teac hers furnished for all grades of public and 
and private schools, Specialists in any desired 
bran hes, of itors and Governesses 


Nocharge to School Officials for 
| 
aerea 


services ren- 


Correspondence respectfully solicited. 


HYPNOTISM UTSHELLED. Greatest 


00k out Tell us about this 
wonderful subject. Whatever your views are on 
Hypnotism, you will find this book of great value. 
Publishec i price, $0 cents. Sent free A ce oct 
tion prepaid, if you remit as cents for sul seript 
toHomes and Hearths, the elegant hou 
hold monthly. Address HOMES AND Heart ms 
PUBLISHING Co., New York 


Magnetic sii 


ETTA JEWETT, 
37 Boylston St., 
Office hours 11 to 5. 


Patients treated at their homes from 9 to 11 A. M. 
and after § P. M. 


Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS $754 A WEEK 
ee AT HOME, 
using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themoa- 
ern method, used in all factories 
to plate new goods. Plates goid, 
+ silver, nickel, etc , on watches, 
t = 4 JZ jeweiry, table-ware, bicycles aud 
all metal goods; fine outfits for 
jagents; different sizes; always 
ready; no battery; no toy; ne 
eupertence ; no limit te plating 

great movey mak-r. 


W.P. HARRISON & CO.. Clerk No. 18, Columbus, Ohio. 
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NE evening last week several went their ways. On the morning 
learned book-writers met in afterward, the disconsolate Mr. X 


the library of a Back Bay club-house 
and talked shop. After they had an- 
alyzed the element of originality 
which has grown up in American 
literature during the past twenty 
years, and commented feelingly up- 
on the excellence of one another’s 
output, Mr. X—, verse-maker, spoke 
the name of Bayard Taylor. 

“When you catalogue America’s 
greatest poets,” he said, “and omit 
Bayard Taylor, you are either philis- 
tine or ignorant. His work can be 
judged by the very highest intellect 
ual and artistic standards only. 
His Prince Deukalion is a_ treasure 
of logical beauty. And the oblivion 
in which that poem lies is a damning 
disgrace to the critics of this coun- 
Meat, 

“Mr. Y—, essayist, protested. His 
opinion was that Bayard Taylor fol- 
lowed too carefully in the foot-steps 
of the _ Classicism is 
not and never was indigenous to the 
American temperament,” said Mr. 
Y. “We admire beauty of form ; 
but we are liable to deem it worth- 
less wherever it prevents a clear and 
ready understanding of sentiment. 
In the case of 


classicists. 


Taylor’s novels, on 
the other hand, I am at a loss to find 
some good reason for their lack of 
popular favor. The Story of Ken- 
nett, for example, is nnusually admira- 
ble for ingeniousness of plot and ac- 
curate picturing of American life. I 
should suggest that some notable 
publishers bring out a new and illus- 
trated edition of Kennett, Hannah 
Thurston, Godfrey’s Fortunes and 
Joseph and his Friend. The scenes 
in The Story of Kennett are plenti- 
ful and fit for the best illustrative 
treatment.” 


Mr. X— remonstrated and Mr. 
Y — expostulated long and warmly ; 


finally both agreed that all Bayard 
Taylor’s works should be finely il- 
lustrated and issued anew—perhaps 
in morocco and gilt. Mr. X— then 
presented to the company another 
complaint. 

“ Has anyone here ever mouthed 
the name Parsons?” he asked, in 
despairing tone. “I mean Tom 
Parsons, one of the greatest among 
our poets —-a gifted and sensitive 
man. I dare say not one person 
among a thousand today can repeat 
from memory a single line of Dr. 
Thomas W. Parson’s exquisite verse. 
Yet we seem to delight in quoting, 
at the heads of our essays and chap- 
ters, lines from 18th century fossils 

forgive me, gentlemen, if the word 
‘fossil’ grateson you. Tom Par- 
sons ought to have been famous, 
ought to be ranked today among the 
poetic lights of this country. He 
was a genius ; and, like many others 
of that class, he had a vice —a com- 
monplace vice. No doubt it preju- 
diced many against him. Perhaps 
if he had been an opium-smoker in- 
stead, he might have been great, like 
DeQuincey. After all, wherein is this 
so-called literary greatness? I’m 
coming to the belief that it lies most- 
ly in eccentricity -deviation from 
commonplace sanity— deviation that 
touches the absurd and monstrous.” 

This statement broke up the meet- 
ing, and the learned book-writers 


brought into this office a poem of 
Dr. Parsons’s whicha friend had lent 
him. It has been printed once only, 
and then in a newspaper of small 
circulation. Since there is much 
beauty of sentiment in it, a sort of 
lip-twitching 
ed here, so 


confession, it is reprint 


. the great Pelides owned a spear 
Which had the power to cure the gash 
it gave ; 
And so thy ceusure, if it seems severe, 
Heals where it hits, and makes me less a 
slave 
To that low element where many a time 


Full deep in misery. | sought in vain 


To aid my muse that struggled into rhyme, 
When overwrought with weariness and pain 
But thy rebuke, that stabbed me with my 

crime, 
So gently struck —it had a balsam’s force. 
Best friend, and wisest; thou could’st lead 
me up 
From fell Charybdis to the sacred source 
Whence now nv longer bound by Circe’s 
cup 
I drink to thee but not without remorse. 


R.LAURENCE HUTTON'’S lit- 

erary make-up is very compre 
hensive and, to a 
above mecaiocre, cultured. Al 
though he is neither eminent | for 
his critical faculties, nor gifted with 
a genius for fine rhetoric, he can 
make concise and accurate estimates 
along the line of exposition. In this 
month’s Harper's he writes of Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner: * Mr. War 
ner wields a pen of gentle sarcasm, 
as well as of shrewd wit. of kindly 
humor, an! of profound common 
sense. He says as many good things 
as he says wise things, and that is 
saying much. His sarcasm is aimed, 
usually, at that order of social mam- 
mals who are distinguished for the 
thickness of their intellectual skins, 
who call themselves ‘Society ’and who 
fail to discover how often, and how 
mortally, they are hit; but his wit, 
and his humor, and his applied wis- 
dom, fortunately, strike a less pachy- 
dermatous mark; and 
eye tells.” 


degree 


every bulls 


CULTURED person, whose lei- 
sure-hour bent is the study of 
contemporary literature, came to this 
city recently from a six months’ so- 
journ in Paris. He said to me: 
“There is a new and rather peculiar 
movement among the essayists and 
story-writers of the younger Parisian 
‘schools.’ They’re getting religion 
over there. The story-writers choose 
themes from the Bible and build alle- 
gorical pictures around them; the 
background is of almost any sort; 
for example, a street in Paris to-day. 
The motifs of these stories emphasize 
usually pity and mercy and forgive- 
ness, as soothing, healing balms for 
ill-tempered minds. Soa spirit of 
humaneness seems to be running riot 
along literary channels; skepticism, 
cynicism and all taint of morbidness 
has, for awhile, been washed out. 
Yet the telling of these stories has 
lost none of its characteristic ele- 
ments of raciness; there is no revolt 
in style —no cultivation of eccentric 
and affected phrasing. And in treat- 
ment, there is no Oscar Wilde pre- 
cipitation of the normal; in method, 
there is no Beardsley distortion of 
the natural. The young story-writ- 





ers have simply jumped from realism 


to mystic idealism; in the jump, tne 
‘Naturalist School’ has _ lost its 
leaguers; the Impressionists have not 
profited. But the ‘Analytical School’ 
has got an increment of loyalty; the 
Moralists have gained. The whole 
process is by no means evolutionary; 
you might call it merely a spasmodic 
digression from the ordinary run of 
things —a by-path stroll in quest of 
less superficiality and more whole- 
someness.” 

Great shades of Taine and Renan! 
If this ‘by-path stroll’ is seriously 
experimental and proves to be pleas- 
ant and inviting, we may yet see 
great Ferdinand Brunnetitre, chief of 
the Analytical School, hailed as the 
creative Censor of the next genera- 
tion of French story-writers. And 
what will be the lot of M. Jules 
Lemaitre and the effect-catching Im- 
pressionists? 


2 IS probable that Mr. Hamlin 
Garland will not profit by having 
written his ‘ Straddle-Bug’ story — 
unless the profit be a self-made reso 
lution that he will not give us any 
more stuff of that kind, 


The story 
is abominably 


second- ate in com 
parison with his Main-Travelled 
Roads — in scene painting, in char- 
acter conception and portrayal, and, 
above all, in the style of the the tell- 
ing. As to picturing the wholesome 
characteristics of Western life, The 
Land of the Straddle-Bug gives one 
nothing fresh, no phases that cannot 
be found in Main-Travelled Roads. 
The story has enough local color, 
capital atmosphere effects (the thun 
der-storm in chapter IV ?), and a cer- 
tain attractiveness for persons not fa- 
miliar with Mr. Garland’s werk, 

He is a self-made, hard and honest 
toiler, is Mr. Garland; for that he 
should get appreciative attention. 
But he is also a ‘radical’ as to liter- 
ary creed and method. He adores 
the Impressionists, and his own work, 
though rough, is, in many places, 
really finely impressionistic; he has 
cultivated — above all things — taste 
in handling color-values. Some of 
his prairie pictures are nearly un- 
matched in strength and vividness of 
impression. But, on the other hand, 
his style is uneven and his phrasing 
conventional, In the *Straddle Bug’ 
he experiments with the short sen- 
tence. The result is awkwardness, 
mixed metaphor, incoherence. Only 
the French and the New York Sun 
can handle the short sentence prop 
erly and artistically. 


Send for Catologue of 


HORT-HAND mor oagheary -aagh 
ELF- TAUCHT Suis Sueseesiten by 


BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, 
to The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O, 


TBe Sun. 


The first of American Newspapers, 
CHARLES A. DANA, Editor. 


The American Constitution, the 
American Idea, the American Spirit. 
These first, last, and all the time, for- 
ever. 

Daily, by mail, - - $6a year 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, $8 a year 
The Weekly, - - - $14a year 


The Sunday Sun 
Is the greatest Sunday Newspaper in 
the world. 


Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year 
Address THE SUN, New York. 
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Need 
It. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity — 
most convenient kind of storehouse 
for memoranda. The Columbia Desk 
Calendar is brightest and handsomest 
of all—full of dainty silhouettes 
and pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and 
sport. Occasionally reminds you of 
the superb quality of Columbia Bi- 
cycles and of your need of one. 
You won’t object to that, of course. 

eThe Calendar will be mailed for five 
2-cent stamps. 
Address Calendar Department, 


POPE MFG. CO.,, 
Hartford, Conn, 7 
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BIBLIA : 


Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 
Archae ology. 

The American Organ of the Egypt and Palestine 

* Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en- 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archaeology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern's ‘ History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was “calieiana in 
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the June, 1892, number, and will be co™Mpleted in 
24 parts, Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 
The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and industries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 


operators, domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 
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HE discovery of a faint comet by 
Edward, sonof Dr. Lewis Swift, 
of the lowe Observatory, Mt. Echo, 
Cal., brings once more to the atten- 
tion of astronomers the lost comet 
of Di Vico. The earliest orbits of 
the Swift comet suggested that it 
was probably a periodical one, and 
some points of resemblance in its 
elements make it quite possible that 
it may indeed be that 
object. 

Di Vico’s comet is the longest 
and least well known of the short 
period comets. It was discovered 
by Di Vico at Rome on August 22, 
1844, and near the end of the month 
it became visible to the naked eye. 
It soon became evident that the ob- 
servations could not agree with a 
parabolic orbit, and elliptic elements 
were computed by Brunnow and 
others, the period of the comet be- 
ing established as 1993 days. ‘The 
next return was computed tor 1850, 
but it was found that during its time 
of possible visibility its place would 
lie so close to the sun as to be over 
powered by his light. The next re 
turn was fixed for 1855, but the ob 
ject was not seen at that time or at 
any time since. It has therefore 
been known Di Vico’s lost comet. 
Le Verrier has shown that the comet 
was identical with that of 1678. 

The orbit which was computed by 
Brunnow has not been forgotten by 
astronomers, and they have by no 
means given up the hope of find- 
ing it at some time. Finlay’s comet 
in 1886 was supposed to be the lost 
one, but a close consideration of its 
orbit shows that it is not the same. 

When the possibility of the iden- 
tity of Swift’s comet with Di Vico 
was known, the computers in this 
country as well as in Europe begame 
at once exceedingly anxious to secure 
further data. Inthis the Europeans 
have had the advantage, for in this 
country not more than six observa- 
tions are known altogether. This 
record is not a creditable one to 
American astronomy. It is true 
that this object is,a faint one; at the 
same time it has been seen in a six- 
inch telescope at Lick and in a nine- 
inch, by Father Searle at Washing- 
ton. It is surprising that with all 
the large telescopes of the country 
the whole month of December 
should have to show only three or 
four American observations alto- 
gether. From this scanty data, 
Father Searle has computed a sec- 
ond and later orbit, but he is unable 
to prove positively the identity. 

In Europe, however, Schulhof 
seems quite positive that the two 
objects are the same. 
his reasons in a late issue of the 
Astronomische Nachrichten, reasons 
which it is not necessary to repeat 
here. If the identity can be proven, 
there are several interesting matters 
connected therewith, and the discov- 
ery is of great importance. In the 
first place, the re-discovery of a 
comet lost for some fifty years is 
quite remarkable, and _ further it 

seems curious that the comet could 
have returned again and again to 
perhelion and yet not have been 
seen. In this latter respect, the in- 
formation secured within the last 
few years is quite to the point, and 
Schulhof suggests that an outburst 
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might have made it visible for a few 
days in 1844 at a brilliancy very 
much greater than its normal bright- 
ness. Several comets have been ob- 
served in such outbursts, more part- 
icularly the Pons-Brooks comet of 
1888, the Brooks comet of 1889 and 
especially the Holmes comet of 
1892. 

Such is the story of the comet 
Edward Swift. It is the return of 
some comet, most probably that of 
Di Vico. It is most important to 
secure as many observations as pos 
sible ; the more so, since in 1885 it 
must have passed very close to Jupi 
ter and will be still more closely ap 
proached in 1897. 


ry the meeting of the Boston 
Scientific Society on Tuesday 
evening, a number of different papers 
were presented. Mr. W. D. Grier 
exhibited and explained the different 
kinds of automatic sprinklers which 
are approved by the Board of Under- 
writers. The sprinkler, as is well 
known, is an automatic device where- 
by a spray of water is distributed in 
case the temperature of the apartment 
in which the sprinkler is placed be 
comes heated to a dangerous extent. 
While the problem séems to be a 
very simple one, there are quite a 
number of difficulties: corosion, 
which tends to seal the sprinklers so 
that they will not open in times 
of emergency; accident, whereby 
through some mechanical jar they 
may be opened at some wrong time ; 
and, throughout, there is the necessity 
of their being safe against the pres- 
sure of the water in the pipes. 
Other papers were presented by 
Messrs. _ E. F. Sawyer, F. A. Bates 
and John Ritchie, Jr. 

Mr. Sawyer’s paper had especial 
reference to the variable star S 
Sagitte. The constellation Sagitta 
is a small one in which there are but 
about twenty stars, none of which is 
brighter than the fourth magnitude. 
The star S in this constellation has 
been under observation by the dif- 
ferent members of the Society since 
the discovery of its variability in 
1885. Sometime since, Mr. Yen- 
dell thought that it displayed the 
curious feature of a double maximum; 
that is to say, that having attained 
its maximum, instead of fading away 
as a well regulated star ought to do 
to a minimum phase, it faded a little 
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and then returned to a brightness 
very nearly equal to that of the first 
maximum. ‘Ihis feature seemed to 
call for further investigation, and 
accordingly Mr. Sawyer kept es 
pecial watch of the star. rhis 
watch developed the more curious 
fact that Mr. Yendell was but partly 
right. ‘The different maxima 
are not alike. At one time, the star 
fades directly away after having at- 
tained its greatest brightness, and at 
other times it remains steady at its 
maximum for several days, the two 
kinds of maximum being quite dif- 
ferent from each other. This fact 
is an interesting one, some similar 
cases being known among the stars 
which vary slowly; but this is the 
only one of its kind amon 
period variables. 

Mr. F. A. Bates then 
account of the minor devices where 
by the Gipsy Moth 
seeking to exterminate the pest 
which has produced so much anxiety 


the short 


y 


pave 


bh some 


Commission is 


among our suburban residents. The 
whole course of the Commission has 
been in a practically new field. It 
was created for the untried experi 
ment of the extermination of an in 
sect pest, and has been fertile in ex- 
pedient. Among the most interest- 
ing of the expedients is the device 
known as the ‘trap.’ This works 
on the well known principle of ‘sem- 
bling.’ Naturalists have often taken 
advantage of the odors of the feinale 
moth which are attractive tothemale, 


and have thereby lured the males 
within reach of their nets. From 
this point the trap departs along the 
novel line of catching the male 


moths and holding them. ‘The ex 
periment introduces the element 
that the female moth is a dangerous 
insect and must be safely confined. 
The trap consists of a metal cage, 
perforated or made of wire gauze, 
within which the females are placed. 
The trap, which has been made in a 
variety of forms, exposes a large sur- 
face, smeared with a glutinous sub- 
stance, and holds fast the insects 
that chance to touch it. In 1893, a 
small number of traps were used 
with success, asmany as two hundred 
of the males being caught ata single 
setting. The experiment has been 
tried on a larger scale the present 
year. One feature has not, however, 
been so successful in practice as in 
theory. It was hoped that the fe- 
males in the might lure the 
male moths away from the other fe- 
males, with the result that the eggs 
deposited would be unfertile. An 
examination of the nests, however, 
does not confirm this hope. 


cages 


HE meeting of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club next Wednes- 

day will be the annual meeting for 
the election of officers and the pres- 
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entstion of reports. Also Mr. Albert 
White Vorse will describe the scen- 
ery of southern Greenland and ex- 
hibit lantern views. The 
annual meeting of the 
section will be held at the Club-room 
next Friday, at 4.30 p. m. 


some 


Snow-shoe 


T the next meeting of the Boston 
A Scientific Society, Prof. Minot, 
formerly of the University of Ver- 
mont, will be the principal speaker. 


In the r t arti ym Coffee and Cocoa, the en 
1 G an Chem Professor Stutzer, speaking of 
the Dutch process of preparing Cocoa by the add 
rf tash, and of ul rocess common in Germany in 
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NOBSCOT 
MOUNTAIN 
SPRING 


WATER 


6 Cents per Gallon. 


62 CONGRESS ST. 


Telephone 3596. 











CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM, 
Boston Music Hall Patriotic Lectures 


Transferred to 
PEOPLE’S TEMPLE, 


Columbus Avenue 


> } . P 
Berkeley Streets 
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MARKS’ PATENT ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


To A. A. Marxs 
Dear Sir 


not allow tt 








-I was a profession 
walker and zronant before I lost my 


faleg to compel me 












another occupa With your patent artificial 

leg I can walk a tight rope nearly as well as I ever Over 1s. 

could. I feel safe and sure on my rubber foot, o “ Ek é 
atter where I place it. I consider your invent r ithe Rx 





rubber f 
re udder Im 


Respectfully yours, PRoF 


Notes: The above cut was made from a photo- 
graph of Professor Jacoby while performing on a 
He is balancing entirely on his arti- 
ficial leg, his natural foot is off the rope and is in 
the act of passing forward to take the next step 


tight rope 


xt the most valuable and important 
to persons who have lost their natural limbs 

F. E. Jacosy, 
Waterbury, Conn 
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A. MARKS, New York City. 


With Rubber Hands and Feet 


Are Natural in Action, Noiseless in 
Motion, and the fost Durable 
in Construction. 
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Received the Highest Award at the 
World's Columbian Exposition. 
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ARTISTS 


rae en 
e 


ART AND 


: Philip L. Hale ; 
1 ref ret cf ore : , , > 
STIG ansaly taal aaaaluceatiuckastychontusotistoeiyctss 


EDWARD 'BURNE-JONES. 
URNE-JONES ' is, with George 
Watts, the most interesting per- 
sonality in English art today. This 
coupling of two well known names 
suggests the remark made by a well 
known French artist, Picard, on the 


two artists. He said that Watt’s 
paintings were the work of a very 
cifted amateur, but that Burne 


Jones’s were the work ofa true artist. 
The Frenchman’s worship of form 
before any other quality in art prob- 
ably dictated thiscomment. French 
idmiration for Burne-Jones’s work 
was shown again by the praises that 
were given his works at the New 
Salon. [his admiration was proba 
bly greater than it would have been 
five years ago. ‘The Decadent and 
Symbolisti: movement, which culmi 
nated in the two exhibitions of the 
Rose Croix, had in a measure pre- 
pared the French mind for imitations 
of Botticelli and of Mantegna. So 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement, which 
had taken twenty-five years to cross 
the channel, finally took root in 
Paris. Another reason for this sud 
was the longing in 
For Paris 


IS, mut h more than Boston, the mod 


den popularity 


Paris for some new thing. 


ern Athens, with its genius, frivolity, 
ind Catholicity all qualities quiet 
in Boston. Be this as it may, cer- 


tain it is that there was always a 


throng before Burne-Jones ‘ Depths 
of the Sea.’ 
That Burne-Jones has attained 


great popularity, 


tain. Whether he really is an artist, 


then, seems cer 


as our Frenchman says, seems a 
matter of doubt. If to be an artist 
means to have uncanny and — strange 
conjunction literary ideas ; and if 
to be an artist is to express these 
ideas is a kind of picture-writing, 
little less archaic and formal than the 
Egyptian or Mexican hieroglyphics 

then Burne-Jones is one. But if to 
be an artist is to look at ‘nature 
through temperament,’ to thrill at 
the charm of actual surroundings, or 
to dream beautiful harmonies of tone, 
passions of color, cadences and 
rythms of line; why, then, our baro- 
net is but a pigmy artist. 

His work is of most use, perhaps, 
as being a sort of introductory chap- 
ter to the Cimguecento renaissance. 
For many people cannot at first ap- 
preciate the charm of Botticelli and 
of Mantegna. rhe first seems to 
them insipid, the second dry. But 
Burne-Jones is much more apt at 
first to attract them. There is a 
story in it which they like better 
than Botticelli’s mysticism,a pretti- 
ness to it which they miss in Man- 
tegna. : 

For it is to these two men, and 
to Giorgione as well, that Burne- 

He does more 
than simply allowing himself to be 


influeneed by 


Jones owes most. 


them he slavishly 
rhe background of 
the Chant d’ Amour might well have 
been traced from some painting by 
Giorgoine, and the whole shape and 
and arrangement of the Flamma 
Vestalis suggests Botticelli’s Bella 
Simonetta; The call of Perseus might, 
for all the world, be a rather poor 
Mantegna ; and even his own biogra- 


copies them. 


t Sir Edward Barne-Jones, Bart. - His 
life and work. By Julia Cartwright. 


pher notices the resemblance of his 
Theophilus and the Angel to Car- 
paccio’s St. Ursula, 

I don’t mean for a moment to 
suggest that the artist should not 
allow himself to be influenced by 
the best work of great masters; but 
he should give us the spirit, not the 
letter, of their work. Thus that 
wonderful artist Whistler has given 
us charming modern 
breathing all the spirit of Valasquez 
and the Japanese, but new forms, 
clothed in new garments, living in 
But Burne-Jones 
seems to think that the great charm 
in Botticelli lay in his quaint cos 


instances, 


new surroundings. 


tumes and the Florentine type of 
face; that if you put in a Tyrolean 
background to a picture it will be 
nearly as good as a Giorgione ; in al- 
most every case sacrificing the spirit 
to the letter. 

It is interesting to note in this 
connection that Burne-Jones was one 
of those who threw his little stone at 
Whistler in the famous Whistler- 
Ruskin libel suit. He testified, | 
believe, that the picture of Battersea 
Bridge in question ‘*« ould not be re- 
garded as a serious work of art.” I 
fancy there are plenty of artists now 
adays who would rather have that 
one picture of Whistler than every- 
thing which Burne-Jones ever pro 
duc ed. 

We have heard a good deal lately 
of the Decadent School —the school 
which likes the ‘subtle odor of de 
cay,’ and loves a style (as epicures 
love game) faisandé, or ‘high.’ ‘This 
school likes to look back to old art, 
old literature, old sins, regretting 
with Swinburne that ‘the worst that 
can be has been done,’ but manfully 
doing its best to do that worst again, 
And although the art of Burne-Jones 
has a certain affected purity, it seems 
to rise more from morbid fastidious- 
ness than from health. To many 
artists —to most painters — the es- 
sence of art seems to be sanity, a 
healthy joy in the beautiful things 
about one. But to Burne-Jones, and 
still more to his Decadent followers, 
the supreme reason for being of a 
work of art is that it should be queer 
and strange; that what effect of 
light it has (not much, as a rule) 
should be a light that never was on 
sea or land; that the characters 
should be morbid, effeminate creat- 
ures, dwelling in a strange,sad land; 
but most of all that it should have 
nothing of nature, of the actual, but 
be a sick echo of some unpremedi- 
tated song sung long ago. 

It is only fair, in ending, to note 
some of Burne Jones’s better quali- 
ties. His work has always had an 
intensity to it which went some way 
toward making up for its affectations 
and mannerisms. And in some of 
his latest work he has struck a more 
personal note, something less of the 
Cinguecento, something more of Burne- 
Jones; as in the Sea Nymph, the 
Wood Nymph, and In the Depths of 
the Sea. 

In conclusion one is tempted to 
quote the old slang phrase, ‘ Another 
good man gone wrong.’ For our 
subject is a man of great natural 
feeling and abilities, who has too 
much clutched at other men’s skirts, 
too little trusted his own powers, his 


own intuitions. If this new phase 
of self-reliance should develop and 
we should at last see in his work the 
real Burne-Jones, who knows but we 
should see a true artist as well ? 


M. Eugtne Ysaye will return to 
Boston for a violin recital on Satur- 
day afternoon, January 12, when he 
will give a representative programme 
in which he will have the assistance 
of M. Aimé Lachaume, the French 
pianist, who has been already heard 
in Boston. 





Excelsior, Jr., the new opera of the 
Cadets, will be performed in the 
Tremont Theatre toward the last of 
March, The music is by Mr. R. L. 
Tracey. The bookis by Mr. Barnet, 
and judging by specimen lyrics that 
I have seen will be very gay and 
‘catching.’ 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR, moles, and warts pain- 
lessly removed by electricity without dis- 
comfort, mark or return. A special gentle 

process, approved by physicians, absolutely sure. 
Consultation or correspondence cordially invited. 


MME. WALDRON, 415 Columbus Ave. 


Florida Via The Savannah Line. 

The New England and Savannah S. S. Co, from 
Joston every Thursday at 1 P. M., reaching Philadel- 
phia Saturday morning and leaving the city at 6 P. M. 
for Savannah direct. Passengers are allowed the en- 
tire day at Philadelphia, meals being served on board. 
The Ocean S. S. Co., from New York Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday and Saturday at 3 P. M. for Savannah 
direct. Send for book on Florida, rates and all infor- 
mation to Richardson & Barnard, 20 Atlantic av., 
Boston, or R. L. Walker, Pier 35, North River, New 
York 





The Durability of Silverware 


Depends far more upon the material used in 


cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use, 


The 
Modern j 


ea ae 


Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Selid 
or “lated Silverware without injury. 


Re-plates Worn Plated Articles. | Every Bottle Warranted, 
A111 Dealers, 26c. 





@. M. TOCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., . Boston, Masa. 


Siam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 
Mattresses Made Over and 
Returned same day. 
Forniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 


J. B. BRYANT, 711 Tremont St. 
Upholsterer and Cabinet Maker, 
Between Rutland and Concord Sts. 
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Carpets and 
Upholstery. 


We have been in business since 1817. 
Our facilities for low buying (and con- 
sequently for low selling) 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Carpets and Upholstery, 
658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston St.), Boston. 
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FLOWERS. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 
51 TREMONT ST. 


Established 25 Years. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Works of Art 
Views from all Parts of 
the World 


Send 1s cts. for Catalogues of 14,000 subjects. 
Glass Panels, Art Calendars and Small 
Framed Pictures. 


FOR ThE HOLIDAYS. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH 60. 


Boston 





338 Washington Street, 


Avoid a reaction after vacation 
Keep the blood in healthy circulation 


Electric, Magnetic Massage and Steam Treatments. 


J. H. TAYLOR, 150 Tremont Street 
Room 4, BOSTON 
Patients treated at their home if desired 
Obesity, Nervous prostration, Indigestion and 
Paralysis successfully treated 















Mittens. 


The engraving shows a late 
A style of these goods. They are 
made of genuine Florence 
Knitting Silk. Whatever 
the design. all real Florence 
Silk Mittens are sold one 
pair in abox bearing the 
brand Florence on one 
end. The pattern shown 
here is lined in back 
and wrist throughout 
with silk. They are 
perfect fitting, and in 
cold climates are far 
r more durable and 

quite as elegant and fashion. 
able as the best of gloves. Sold 
by all enterprising dealers, who 
can be supplied by the 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
18 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 
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DIETETICS III. 
CEREALS WITH FRUIT. 


» hgh ripe corn, just hard 
enough to grate well on a coarse 
tin grater, makes an excellent mush; 
the ‘golden flint’ is the best for this 
purpose, though the white flint is 
very good. This grated meal needs 
no sifting. 

When properly prepared, cereals 
are both palatable and easy of diges 
tion ; their use has become popular 
and quite general. ‘The kinds of 
preparations are multiplying, and 
varieties may be had, escaping mo- 
notony. Inthe course of talks by 
Dr. Dodds, we are taught that the 
grains approach more nearly the 
proportion of the food elements ne 
cessary to meet the requirements of 
the system, than most other foods, 
and that wheat is placed first. 

We frequently meet people who 
say that the grains do not agree with 
them; the reason why, was pointed 
out to be one of the four following 
either the grain was not properly 
milled, not rightly cooked, not prop 
erly eaten, or not properly accompa- 
nied. 

One of the most valuable and oft 
repeated lessons given in this course 
of talks, is the one which shows us 
that foods must be properly com 
bined. The law of ‘evil associations 
corrupt good manners’ is applicable 
to foods, and in many cases it is not 
the grains which disagree but the ex 
cessive use of sugar on the grains. 

Sugar is not needed with g grains to 
increase the alimentary value. The 
starch which constitutes a large pro- 
portion of their food elements must 
itself be converted into dextrine or 
sugar by the digestive process of as- 
similation; hence the addition of 
cane sugar only increases the bur- 
den of the digestive organs, for the 
temporary pleasure of the palate. 

Plenty of fruit or fruit juice should 
be used as a dressing, in preference 
to sugar and cream. There are few 
persons who after a short trial would 
not come to enjoy the grains without 
sugar; at least, this has been our 
uninterrupted experience for some 
time among many. 

Even when served with fruits, the 
grains (to be altogether healthful) 
must be eaten properly. Having 
been made soft by cooking, and on 
this account not requiring mastica- 
tion, the first process of digestion or 
insalivation is forgotten. But it 
must be remembered that grains are 
largely composed of starch, and that 
unless starch be mixed with the sali- 
va, it will remain undigested in the 
stomach, because the gastric juice 
only digests nitrogenous elements. 

Therefore it is desirable to eat the 
grains in connection with some hard 
food ; whole wheat waffles, nicely 
toasted to make them crisp and ten- 
der, and unfermented zweiback are 
excellent for this purpose. The com- 
bination is pleasing, and is an ad- 
vantageous method of serving chil- 


dren who are so liable to swallow 
their food without mastication 

Che general directions for prepar 
ing mushes are, first, stir them as 
little as possible, lest the particles 
be broken up, and the starchy mat 
ter freed, making the food pasty 
The water should boil when the 
grain is stirred in; and soft water is 
prefer ible to hard. 
grain slowly, so as not to stop the 
boiling of the water, and let it boil 
rapidly until the grain ceases sink 
ing to the bottom and the whole be 


comes thickened. 


Introduce the 


A KITCHEN PARTY. 
od . fo you walk into my parlor 
, said the spider to the fly,’ 
is obsolete. dainty invi 
tation to a social demonstration on 
cooking and serving 


Instead, 


g,in the kitchen 
of Mrs. Smith’s house, is quite the 
thing to do this winter. 

Mrs. Smith’s kitchen is large and 
light, filled with every convenience, 
and two cheery servants are there, 
who are as helpful as possible to Mrs, 
Anna F. Bates, a graduate of the 
Boston Cooking School, as she deft 
ly and successfully manipulates tools 
and materials, until each dish is 
spread, daintily served and garnished 
before the guests who have gathered. 

All this time Mrs. Bates has been 
talking glibly of the whys and where- 
fores, the economies and_ healthful- 
ness of the foods directly in process 
of combination. It is surprising to 
even the oldest housekeepers pres- 
ent, to learn how much they have 
wasted, through ignorance of the 
simple laws which she divulges ; and 
itis with some remorse that the 
truth dawns upon them that Sarah’s 
dyspepsia or John’s rheumatism is 
indirectly or directly attributable to 
wrong diet. 

Mrs. Bates is making a specialty 
of common sense, healthful cooking, 
and one afternoon spent in _ this 
course of demonstrations is enough 
to convince everyone that it produces 
the most attractive and palate-tempt- 
ing dishes. The assiduous study 
which she has made of dietetics as a 
post-graduate course to her training 
of the Boston Cooking School makes 
her doubly valuable as the leader of 
Home Demonstrations. 

How about the house servants? 
Well, I expected that question. At 
first they imagined precyiddd would 
be turned topsy-turvey in their 
realm; but now—my! you should 
see the interest they manifest as they 
are realizing the opportunity it gives 
to them of self improvement. The 
appearance of the kitchen, the care 
of the utensils, the dress and man- 
ners of the girls, (copied after the 
teacher), the every-day conditions of 
the home meals all show that the 
movement is a success. New hopes 
and ambitions are aroused in the 
servants. Altogether there is a sim- 
ilarity in the spirit of the plan to the 
College Settlement work, and the 
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kitchen which is made ready and en- 
tertaining to fifteen or twenty ladies, 
studiously interested in the science 
of cookery, becomes a room of more 
dignity and attraction to those who 
have to spend the greater part of 


their time there. E. A. R. 


EGG BEATING. 

MONG the many egg-beaters on 
the market, the Dover still 
holds a supreme There is a 
under 
"promises well. It is 
similar to the wire paddle, with this 
difference 


place 
comparatively new comer, 


test, which 


each stiff wire is sur- 


rounded with a light, flexible, spiral 
wire: this is known as the Payne 
egy beater, 

in connection with beaters for 


eggs, creams, etc., | would vive a 
different re 
varying direc 


few suggestions For 


le 


sults, we are giving 
tions; such as that eggs should be 


beaten lightly for custards; for 
some rors the yolks and whites 
should be beaten aa itely, and un 
til very stiff; again, the whites of 
eggs are to be beaten until stiff and 
dry. 


\n expert tells us that the wire 
paddle is preferable with which to 
accomplish the last result; as it 
beats in more air and makes the 
whites Stilfen quicker; she also 
claims that it is easier for the hands, 
and gives opportunity for relaxation 
to the muscles of the arm 

For beating eggs lightly, a silver 
fork is the best implement; under 
this directlon, an egg is beaten 
‘nough when you can take up a tea 
spoonful and hold it. For a well 


beaten egg, use 


t} e Dover egg beater. 
This method makes cake very light 

grain \ 
cake, made 
depends up 


and gives to it a fine 
sponge cake or angel 
without any 
on the infl 


leavening, 

ition of air to raise it, 
and most excellent results are ob- 
tained by the use of the new Payne 
egg beater, as it beats in a good 
quantity of air and serves also to cut 
in the other ingredients lightly. 

The Dover egg beater is best for 
beating a thick cream, as you can 
better control its consistency, stop- 
ping at the right point, which is just 
short of butter. 

Phere is a tin cylinder about eight 
inches high called a whip churn 
which is very good for beating a 
thin cream. 


RUSSIAN HOMES. 

RINCESS M. SCHAHOVSKVY 
and Mme. Koorin Pogosky are 
two women of the noble class in Rus- 
sia who have proven themselves truly 
noble by the life work into which 
they have thrown their energy. That 
the peasants may receive enough pro- 
ceeds from their painstaking labor, 
these ladies are introducing ‘the 
peasants’ goods in this country. One 
of the object ts in their work is to re- 
move the cause of so much emigra- 
tion by helping the laborer to better 
pay for the work done in their own 
homes; better pay, the will-o-the- 
wisp, in search of which they often 

vainly wander to other lands. 
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THE ITALIAN LACES. 
Cora Slocumb di 


( Net Sdn ‘ora Sloc i 
Brazza Savorgnan is another 


earnest worker in the cause for bet- 
tering the home conditions of the 
lower class of her country. She says, 
others is to 
help them to help themselves.” And 
so the Countess, herself a connois 
seur in laces, has set herself the task 


of encouraging 


“the pen way to help 


and developing the 
lace industry of her country, and 
thereby increasing the work for many, 
many hands at their own homes in 
the sunny-lands. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
The Largest Manufacturers of 
(w rq PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


<> On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Hit Europe and America. 












like the Dutch Process. no Alks 
M ins Caaiaioas tee are 

— used in any of their preperations 

Their delicious BREAKFAST t OCOA Is absoluteiy 


pure and soluble, and costs Jess than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


The Cooking Schools 


Of Boston, New York and Phil 

adelphia, are the 
1 this county, 

endorse the 


Wire Gauze Oven Door, 


so well-known in 
with its use on the Hub Ranges. 

The Boston ( ooking School 
has three Hub Ranges in con 
stant use and the New York 
School has sixteen. 
Housekeepers who wish to 
height of culinary 
perfection should examine the 
Hub Ranges. Send for circu- 
lars or call at our double stores. 


SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, 
48, 50, 52 and 54 Union Street, Boston. 


Finl and 
Carpet Cleaning Co. 


PAUL G. KARSTEN, Manager, 


Back Bay Post Office, Boston, Mass. 


We undertake to clean your carpets on 
the floor, make them moth proof, destroy 
all disease germs, remove dust, c 
stains without noise, confusfon 


leading ones 
and they use and 


connection 


( ‘ooking 


secure the 


grease and 
or removing 
the furniture from the room No matter 
how old the carpet is we can recover the 
original brilliancy of color if the carpet is 
not worn through. Testimonials and esti- 
maies cheerfully furnished. We thank all 
who give us work, and we pledge ourselves 
to give you complete satisfaction 


Travellers in Boston 


To Ladies, 





t the antiquities of 
any | 2S personally 
nts y. She is 
ss. ( 
Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 
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RATIONAL DRESS. 

A TAILOR’S advice to a customer 

was, ‘Keep 
lacked, and your hair well combed, 
your hands and finger nails clean, and 


your shoes well 


your clothes brushed when you go 
out, and you will appear well dressed 


though your clothes may be poor.” 


bovs in 
weather is 


Che fashion of dressing 


‘short pants ’ in cold 


detrimental to health. In the out 
door life. they need the lower part 
f the leg cove red as well as the up 
per. [his can be done in under 


leggings, but 
worn by boys. Fashion 
What 
fashion than 


drawers and leggings 
are seldom 
Is capricious ind. foolish. 


le call taste is more 


peop 
ra ilth must not be 


ficed t vile. 


sense. SsactTi 


The concerted action of the young 
ladies of the University of Califor 
nia, at Berkeley,in deciding to adopt 
a dress of the modified Syrian pat- 
tern for out-of-door wear, is a step in 
the right direction and a movement 


which we hope to see followed at 


other seats of learning. 
Assox 
Health and Dress Societies are form- 


ing fo! 


iations calling themselves 


experimenting and compar 


ing styles of dress, that some cos 
tume both rational and beautiful may 
be evolved for out-of-door wear. It 


is wished to obtain something which 
both free- 
ase to the wearer, in place 


will be sensible and give 
dom ande 
of the 


scavengers of 


street 
endangering 
their health at all times, but espec- 
ially in wet weather. 


long skirts which make 


women, 


The Woman's Club of 
has its divisions, one of which is 
called the Society of Physical Cul 
ture and Artistic Dress. This society 
held daily levees, in the organiza- 
tion room of the Woman’s Building 


Chicago 


during the World’s Fair, where they 
exhibited a number of costumes 
beautiful in their simplicity and 
healthfulness. Mrs. Frances M. 


Steele and others were 


suc¢ essful in ac 


untiring and 
juainting women with 


the principles underlying the work 
of the society. 
Mrs. Frances E. Russell is the 


chairman of the Committee on Dress 
of the National Council of Women. 
The Council will meet in Washing- 
ton in February. 


A new effort at women’s dress re- 
form is being made by the managers 
of cotton mills at Saco,Me. Because 
of the accidents that have occurred 
through the hair or dress of opera- 
tives being caught in the machinery, 
it has been ordered that the girls 
shall not wear their hair hanging 
down, but must coil it close to their 
heads ; and the waist and the sleeves 
of their dresses must be close fitting, 
the latter of course being opposed to 
anything and everything at present 
stylish. It is common sense, though. 

E. A. R. 


COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
N a man’s consideration of the 
question What shall I wear? 
collars and cuffs play an important 
part, says ieaane"s Bazar. 

Just now, for general wear in the 
morning and for business, one has a 
good deal of latitude in his choice. 
So many styles are in quite ‘good 
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form’ that a man can without diffi- 
culty find among them some that are 
becoming to him. 

He may, if he wishes, wear a turn- 
down collar. This should be rather 
high in front, and should fit the neck 
easily but snugly. The latter isa 
very important point. A collar must 
fit— that is, it should sit closely 
about the neck. Nothing is uglier 
than a collar, either standing or 
turned down, that is half an inch 
wider than the neck all around. A 
man’s neck is not a very beautiful 
object to look at, and the more of it 
he conceals the better will be his 
appearance. 

In speaking of 
it may be 


turn-down collars, 
remarked that one came 
out some time ago that seems to have 
gained a small degree of popularity. 
It is as high as an ordinary standing 
collar, the distance between the ends 
in front being about half an inch all 
the way up. A butterfly or club tie 
must be worn with it, as it does not 
sit well over a four-in-hand 

I hardly think that this collar will 
ever be very generally worn. There 
is little to commendit. It is neither 
neat nor pretty, and is so striking in 


appearance as to insure its being 
immediately adopted by that most 
objectionable class, ‘dressy young 


men 
The standing collar with the points 
turned ironed back is a 
very comfortable, and, as a rule, 
very becoming, 
wear. It 


over and 
collar for business 
a moderate 
height, two inches and a quarter 
perhaps, and the ‘ wings’ should not 
be too large. 

A collar worn a great deal at pres 
ent, especially by young men, is a 
very high st: inding collar, the points 
of which lap over a little way in front 
and are then bent slightly outward. 
This is the collar that should be 
worn in the afternoon with the frock- 
coat. 


should be of 


For evening wear only a high 
standing collar is pe srmissible. This 


may be. straight up and down, the 
ends barely meeting in front, or the 
points may lap over and be bent out. 
Whichever it is it should be as high 


as can be worn comfortably. 

About cuffs little need be said. 
They must be fastened with links, of 
course, Buttons are not at present 
worn. It is always better to have 
the shirt made with cuffs attached. 
Where detachable cuffs are 


worn, 
they should be about four inches 
wide, and of not too large a size. 


The cuffs should be ironed flat, so 
that when the links are put in they 
will have a flat, oval shape. The 
points of the cuffs should be sharp. 

A word about the laundering of 
collars and cuffs. It is better, if 
possible, to have the linen done up 
at home, as it is then washed clean, 
and it does not receive the high polish 
in ironing that so many laundries 
put on, and put on, indeed, over the 
dirt very often. 

The linen of a well-dressed man 
never shines. It should besimplya 
dead white. If one has to send his 
linen to the laundry, the laundry peo- 
should be told that the ‘polish’ is 
not desired. Almost all laundries, 
if they are requested to do so, will 
iron linen with what they call a 
‘ domestic finish.’ 


IFS AND ANDS. 


IBBONS will hold an increasing 
interest in the developing 
fashions. The making the bodice 
of a different material to the skirt, 
which obtains for smart attire this 
winter, will be maintained through- 
out the spring. This will foster a 
taste for ribbons by making a waist- 
band or a sash a necessity. There 
is a decided tendency. towards wa- 
tered ribbons for this purpose. Belts 
will often be made of velvet, but 
sashes will be mostly of the watered 
ribbon and with very long ends. 


HE showy ribbons in barred or 

striped effects of bleuet and black, 
or cerise and black, or white and 
black, have been great favorites the 
passing season. ‘The four shades, 
from a delicate coral pink to cerise 
and azaleé through to rubies, the 
darkest of these tints, have been the 
most universally worn in all the ef- 
fects in millinery, and collarettes, 
etc. 


HE dainty Dresden ribbons, so 
called because of their close simi 
larity in effect to the fragile china of 
the same name, are deservedly popu- 
lar but not common. ‘The chiné 
ribbons, something a bit newer in 
the same field, are preferred by some, 
the flowers being a little larger and 
more indefinite in outline; ‘’tis a 
melting mood they shadow forth.’ 
And yet it is only because these rib- 
bons are so old that they are new. 
Almost the same in colors and de- 
sign, they decked the gowns of our 
great-great-grandmothers. 
HE chiné effect is seen in all 
widths, in some cases the rib- 
bons reaching up to widths of from 
five to seven inches, and make espec- 
ially attractive sashes. 
gowns 


For summer 
ribbons will be found 
extremely effective and will probably 
be much worn. Anyway they are in 
the market and their attractiveness 
will not be passed by. 


these 


A PLEASING waist, just finished 

for a little dame who is an ad- 
vocate for rational dress, is of gray 
figured silk open slightly at the 
throat and filled in with a bit of 
pink chiffon. Bands of moss green 
velvet ribbon lie next the chiffon and 
overlap the wide écru lace which 
falls away from neck and throat and 
watteaus slightly down the front. 
More of the green velvet ribbon is 
twisted around the bottom of the 
waist (which is not long) and the 
sleeves are finished with a knot 
around the wrist. 





AN imported collarette which at- 

tracted the writer’s eye lately 
was of rich sulphurine velvet trim- 
med with Point de Venise. The 
cape part was a smoothly fitting 
round with the edge cut in shallow 
scallops on which in turn fitted the 
lace which in its design of festoons 
just filled each scallop. The collar 
was a Medici more than slightly 
rolled, edged with narrower scallops 
and lace. A very square bow-knot 
of the velvet, no ends,under the chin 
was the only added touch. 


NOTHER one of the arrange- 
ments for dressing the should- 

ers, of which such variety is heaped 
upon us just now, was of sun-pleated 
black chiffon with bands of Irish 
point lace over cerise velvet of the 
same width, which depended from 
the shoulders. The chiffon fell 
straight in its pleats across the back 
and full over the shoulders, but the 




















































In 

Beauty of Design 
Harmony 

of Outline >» 
Comfort of Fit, 


NOTHING.... 
equals the work 
done by the 


National Garment Cutter, 
DRESS CUTTING SCHOOL, 
Ron @ 1 Beacon St., BOSTON. 


Take elevator, 


See it and be convinced. 


Visitors Always Welcome. 
Tarr One Specialty 


DRESS is LADIES DRESS 
FORMS FORM , made one’s 


EXACT size and FiIG- 

Most artistic and urrR, 

perfect. Every lady 
4 and every dress- 

maker should have 

one Saves time, Corresponding 

patience and labor » Pe 

“Pleplaye forme” to the Person. 


of every descrip- 
tion 





We have scores of tes- 

timonials from prominent ladies in 

all parts of the United States and Canada 

in praise of our Figure Forms. We war- 

rant a satisfactory fit for ladies in every case, 
Send for full descriptive circular. 


S. N. UFFORD & SON, 

12 West Street, saints Mass. 
pretty and rather new feature of the 
whole affair was the swaths of chif- 
fon which started from a rosette of 
the same material under each ear 
and were about a half a yard in 
length, ending with another rosette. 
The varying ways of arranging these 
appendages to suit the gowns with 
which the collarette was worn might 
appeal to many. They might be 
brought straight down to the bottom 
of the corsage and the two end 
rosettes fastened with a fancy pin; 
or with a shorter waisted gown they 
might be crossed and the rosettes 
pinned upon opposite sides. 





ERE is a potpourri of the dress 
trimmings and conceits for 
combinations which the season has 
produced and may be seen in any 
assembly of well dressed women. 
Lots of fur of various kinds; a 
little ermine ; a great variety of vel- 
vet bodices on plain cloths ; on silk ; 
on hidalgo crepons ; velvet in every 
imaginable style and form; bodies 
of black velvet on skirts of beige 
cloth of a shade so light as to ap- 
pear almost white; a certain quan- 
tity of green or bronze brown vel- 
vet very profusely embroidered with 
jet; a little of shrimp-colored velvet 
mingled with Chantilly lace. 
H. M. R. 


DONT’S OF DRESS. 


ON’T wear shoes that are too 

small for your feet. Big feet 

need big shoes and will look the bet- 
ter for the proper fit. 

Don’t put cost before cut. The 
finest clothes are spoiled by a misfit. 

Don’t sacrifice fitness to fashion. 
If not fittingly attired, you are not 
well dressed. 

Don’t neglect quality for the sake 
of quantity. One good suit is better 
than two poor ones. 

Don’t dress your head at the ex- 
pense of your hands and feet. 

Don’t be outré in dress, but let 
your attire be conspicuous by its 
neatness and for the elegance of the 
fabrics worn. 


WANTED. An opportunity to 
young lad of Boston or vicinity, in the 


branches of primary, intermediate or preparatory 
studies. An opportunfty to live in family pre- 
ferred, in which case no remuneration further 


Address W. E. 


tutor some 


than board and lodgings desired. 
C. Leonard, Boston University. 
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MUSIC AND 





THE NEW BOSTON OPERA. 
N Monday evening at tne Boston 
Museum was givén for the first 
time the new oféra comique, Westward 
Ho, the ‘book’ by Mr. Richard D. Ware 
of the Boston bar, the music com- 
posed by Mr. Benj. E. Woolf, the 
well-known music-critic and author. 

Great anticipations and curiosity 
have been long rife concerning this 
truly-Boston work. ‘The theatre was 
crowded by a ‘swell’ audience most 
amicably disposed, quick and respon- 
sive, generous with applause. Before 
the orchestra under Mr. Woolf’s 
baton had struck a note, the work 
had established itself as at least un 
succes d’estime. When the last cur 
tain was rung down and the author 
and composer were called out for the 
sixth or eighth time with cheers and 
calls for a ‘speech,’ it was consider- 
ably more than a succes d'estime. 
Whether it is to be a popular success 
is another question which Father 
Time alone can answer. 

At certain confectionary estab 
lishments the young ladies who pur- 
vey the sweets are encouraged at 
first to eat all the candy they want. 
Inexperienced girls let loose in such a 
palace of dainties usually make full 
use of this opportunity: 
that in a short time they are so 
heartily tired of sweetmeats that 
they henceforth leave them alone. 
Some in the audience last Monday 
night must have experienced a some- 
what similar satiety. It made the 
professional critic sour to be obliged 
to listen for a second time to nearly 
the whole of the opera. The princi- 
pal singers and the chorus alike were 
quite too hasty in according repeti- 
tions; a brief though hearty round 
of applause was sufficient to precipi- 
tate an encore. The result was that 
the first act was dragged out to almost 
double its normal length. The 
whole opera suffered immensely by 
this imprudent generosity. It made 
it almost impossible to judge of the 
work as a whole. 

First, as to the libretto. It con- 
sists of dialogue and of lyrics. The 
work is distinguished for sly, dry 
humor rather than for wit. There 
are few brilliant flashes, but there is 
a high level of lambent humor, some- 
times almost too subtle to be appre- 
ciated instantly—the kind of humor 
that soaks in and brings out a laugh 
a little later when its medicinal grace 
takes effect. This will militate 
against its immediate popularity 
among auditors so long inured to the 
coarser fare of the average ‘comic 
opera’ with its ‘gags’ and ‘topical 
songs’ foistered on without reason 
and often with wretched rhyme. If 
I were not afraid of being misunder- 
stood, I should say that a hearty 
laugh caused by the homeopathic 
dose of humor is just as good asa 
laugh caused by a more drastic wit 
admistered allopathically; but that 
it requires a higher order of mind to 
appreciate the humor than that which 
appreciates the wit. Homeopathic 
doctors assert that a system drugged 
by former use of orthodox remedies is 
not so quick to respond to the more 
delicate and subtle potencies! 

Mr. Ware’s plot offered: really ad- 
mirable possibilities ; some of which 
were seized, some of which were ne- 


the result is 
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glected. The refining influences of 
woman in politics have been pre- 
dicted by female suffragists; here we 
see them in full sway; the swash 
buckling swagger of a frontier town 
has been tamed; women control the 
offices; they are seen to dominate 
at the elections, and the party of re 
form is just as tyrannical and as 
quick to use ‘influence’ as a ‘Tam 
many Hall would have been. This 
is in accordance with human nature, 
and the scene on the election day is 
therefore truly humorous: that the 
cow-boys, ‘morally’ swayed by the 
ladies, side-track the train of the op 
posing party and run it into a sand 
bank is a perfectly logical proceed 
ing. It is correct in the truly Ma 
chiavellian sense. 

Delightfully and pervasively hu 
morous is the taming of the bravos; 
Odysseus turns the wheel of Om 
phale! Hair-Trigger Hall and Col 
orado Sam are like rattlesnakes with 
their stings extracted or wolves with 
their teeth filed down. ‘They are to 
their former selves as their present 
beverage of tea—served by a delight 
fully comic bar-tender—-is to their 
former libations. Even their voices 
have had the blood and 
modified and femininized; these ruf 
fians have the form but not the sub 
stance of their ancient wildness. 

The British landowner and ranch 
man is such a common object in the 
far West that the 
titled Englishman 
acter of the cast can scarcely be said 
to diminish the purely American 
scope of the opera. The Earl of 
Ravenswocd makes an excellent con 
trast and helps to spin the simple 
but clever plot. 

It is a grateful thing to be able to 
praise the libretto: it is clean; 
is not an inuendo in it; the epigrams 
are often memorable; the lyrics are 
smooth and singable and full of nice 
qualities. So much may be said in 
its favor. On the other hand, it is 


thunder: 


appearance of a 
as the first char- 


there 


easy to see where greater con- 
trasts and surprises might have 
been introduced. The = femi 
nine element is not pronounced 


enough; it was an artistic mistake to 
have the third scene the same as the 
first; in the first act it is perfectly 
allowable to introduce the sansculotte 
costume; the second and third might 
easily be blended; the masculine 
too far predominates. The _ball- 
room scene is almost too pretty and 
proper; something might have hap- 
pened; there is a lack of fun. It is a 
humorous rather than a comic opera. 

There is nothing but praise to be 
said of the music. From the over- 
ture, with its jolly insinuations of the 
American nature of the coming play, 
to the elaboration of the last finale, 
there is a succession of delightfully 
melodious themes, well orchestrated 
and never either too trivial or too 
pretentious. Mr. Ware’s lyrics have 
given the composer every opportun- 
ity for variety and life, and he has 
done well by them. I do not see 
wherein the play could have been 
improved in this respect. More and 
diverse stage business might still be 
easily introduced without affecting 
in any way such songs as gem the 
three acts. The elaboration of the 
concerted music at the end of each 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


act works up to a natural and artis- 
tic climax. The plums are all right ; 
the pudding might be thickened a 
little and put into the oven once 
That is, if the opera is to 
have a long and popular run. And 
it ought to have a long and popular 
run. 


more. 





HE Symphony Concért last Sat- 
urday evening introduced two 
novelties. It began with Chai- 
kovsky’s ‘Pathetic’ symphony—-alas ! 
the Master’s last. It is said that 
when it was given for the first time 
in Russia it fell flat, and that before 
the composer’s request that it be 
given another chance could be grati- 
fied hedied. In face of the symphony 
itself, such a story seems int redible, 
and yet the history of art and liter- 
ature is full of such misjudgments. 
It is a noble work, but very sad. It 
seems to stand musically for the 
more heroic and tragic elements of 
the Slav people. Even the 
movement of the symphony, 


gayest 
with its 
removed from 
» Russian wedding songs; and 


Ukrain lilt, is not far 
tears, like 
the last movement (adagio /amentoso} 
is, as it were, the picture of a train of 
political prisoners marching 
the steppe 


across 
and finally frozen by the 
ice-wind of the tundra. That is, of 
course, an extravagance, but the 
as gloomy as death in 
a desert. he work ts full of 
nificent effects, of 
trasts, ot 


movement is 
mag- 
powerful con- 


exquisite rhythms it 


shows Chaikovsky Why do they 
spell his name in the cumbrous 
German fashion? at his’ very 
ripest and maturest period of genius. 


Tl ‘Pro 
Chaikos S December 25, 
1840. I think, with all respect to 
Mr. Apthorp, that the date 
be April 25, O. S.; that is 
May 7, 1840. And why 


book’ stated that 
ky was born 


gramme 


should 
to say, 
should he 
not be more of a true Russian musi 
cally-speaking than Anton Rubin- 


stein, since Anton Rubinstein was 
an out and out Hebrew and Chai- 
kovsky’s father was a Russian of 


good family serving in the depart- 
ment of mines in the Ural Mountains 
where the composer was born? 

The second novelty on the _ pro- 
gramme was Mr. Henry Holden 
Huss’s B major pianoforte concerto, 
the composer himself at the piano. 
Perhaps if Mr. Huss. had engaged 
someone else to play the piano part, 
the concerto might have made a 
more favorable impression. Poets 
rarely read well their 
and the multitudinous slips with 
which Mr. Huss disfigured his. ‘rendi- 
tion’—to use the favorite term of 
the pork-packing cities—were, we 
may say, only the natural results of 
his agitation. The work itself is 
composed on a scheme of magnifi- 
cently ambitious proportions. It is 
called a pianoforte concerto, but 
the piano was swailowed up in the 
ocean of his orchestration as a_har- 
bor tug-boat might be overwhelmed 
by a cyclone off Sandy Hook. We 
read in the Arabian Nights of the 
Persian peasant who let the Genie 
out of the flask that he found on the 
sea-shore and which suddenly 


own poems, 


grew 
as high as the sky. In some such 
way Mr. Huss’s conception must 


have grown upon him and overpow- 
ered him. Could he not get a part 
of it back into the bottle, like the 
Devil in Caballero’s story of The 
Devil’s Mother-in-law ? : 

It has really fine passages and the 
second movement—the andante tran- 
guilio—is melodious. In these days 
we can and must forgive reminis- 
cences. We allow them in archi- 
tecture and painting and literature: 
why should we be so quick to detect 
and reprimand them in musical com- 
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MECHANICS BUILDING. 


Friday Evening, jan: 25, Saturday Matinee, jan. 26, 
THE FAIRY PAGEANT 


CINDERELLA | 


Seats r Fr lay’s performance nsale at Musik 


Boston Musical and Lecture Supply, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Musicians, instrumentalists, organists, singers fur- 
nished for church cl $ Accompanists, pianoforte 
tuners Readers in dramatic art. Lecture n domes- 

science for societic clubs, schools, private home 
receptions. Music for Childr parties and special 
occasions, etc. The attention of the musical public 
invited 

-ased to attend to her at t t 
rk as usual at her office. ; Ha a 
vites strangers to test her work for the Aands and /eet 
positions? Emerson says: “All 
minds quote. Old and new make 
the warp and woof of every mo 
ment.”” He might have said ‘move 


ment.’ 
The concert ended with 

dramatic Benvenuto 

ture, which was 


Berlioz’s 
Cellini over- 
magnificently 
played by the orchestra. 
The programme for 
also include 


tonight will 
both, 


scenes. 


two novelties 

‘carneval’ 
Mozart, Symphony 
in D major (without minuet); C. M. 
Loeffler, Divertimento in A minor, 
for violin and orchestra (MS.); 
Grieg, Suite, ‘Aus Holberg’s Zeit;’ 
Dvorak, Overture, ‘Carneval.’ So- 
loist, Mr. C. M. Loeffler. 


curiously 
It is as follows: 


enough, 


Signor Augusto Rotoli, director of 
at St. James Church on Har- 
Avenue, brought out for the 


first time on Christmas morning and 


musi¢ 
rison 


for thesecond timeon Sunday morning 
last the great Mass on which he has 
been spending so much time and 
thought during the past year. He 
entitles it a ‘Roman Mass,’ and it is 
scored for chorus, ’cellos, 
double basses, kettle-drums and organ. 
It is a most impressive composition, 
as befits its performance in a conse- 
crated edifice. If Palestrina himself 
had lived in our day, he would un- 
doubtedly have come under the in- 
fluence of modern ideas, and there- 
fore it is to be expected of an Italian 
composer that he would make such 
a work not only melodious but dra- 
matic. It never departs from the 
domain of ‘the religious’: it is only 
operatic to those who are accustomed 
to the graver and more choral-like 
forms of ‘dissenting’ churches. But 
the Catholic church service is dra- 
matic, and there is no reason why 
the music should not also partake of 
that nature. 

It is delightful to hear a work so 
splendidly sustained, so melodious, 
graceful, inspiring, and inspired. Its 
richness of coloring is attained by 
simple means, but when the com- 
poser desires to embark in more 
complicated harmonies he makes no 
break; the contrapuntal writing 
shows no trace of toil and stress; it 
is eminently natural, as if he were to 
the manner born. For the most part 
it seemed to have the perfect spon- 
taneity which distinguishes the work 
of Mozart 


solos, 


It was finely rendered by a chorus 
that sang con amore under the direc- 
tion of the composer. The church 
was crowded and the great audience 
listened with the closest attention to 
the end. 

HE Kneisel Quartet gave a de- 
lightful programme at Union 
Hall, Monday evening, which includ- 
ed a new sonata for piano and ‘cello 
by Pfitzner. A piece by a composer 
of that name ought to go off well, and 
musical friends who were present do 
not hesitate to say it was well played 
and was most interesting. 
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WEDNESDAY 


AFTERNOON 


CONDUCTED BY 


Emma V. 


Sheridan 


Pa 23 Do Va aio 


‘And when good will is shown, tho it come 
short 
The actor may plead pardon 
(* [ not every critic carry that 
quotation in his hat? You may 
guess who said it. A good authority. 
The friend of all men —and with a 
special word for the players. So 
will please cut it out, and 
paste it would it be asking too 
much to say ?— in their heads. 

There needs no pardon for West- 
ward Ho at the Museum. Really it 
reminded one —in spite of the gay 
red walls and new finish —of the 
Fauntleroy matinées to see the people 
p uring in for Wednesday afternoon. 
I am always taking comic opera too 
seriously ; and it did seem to me, 
that after the big ‘thank you’ due for 
the music, and the sets,and the whole 
hearted good will of the players, and 
the big measure of entertainment it 
all served us, that one might think a 
second time and say another ‘ thank 
you’ because the ‘ new woman’ ques 
tion in this little opera begins to show 
itself mellowed and rounded _ into 
charm. 

The rigs in the first act and the 
last are distinctly ‘working rigs’; 
they are without affectation : 
the girls in them are altogether girls, 
and don’t pretend to be anything 
else. Indeed, all the femininity of 
their temperament is emphasized ; 
they wear their boyish clothes with 
an ease of Jong use and an unaffected 
comfort in the freedom which the cut 
of their clothes allows. 

I find I am thinking particularly 
of Miss Lewis as I say this, though it is 
true of them all; but they are all 
girls, and as feminine and girl hearted 
as ever the maid who had petticoats 
to think of when a mouse attacked 
her. And while bloomers, etc., are 
accepted as the only possible wear 
for ordinary occasion, don't they get 
into their pretty girl-gowns with a 
! And haven't the girl-gowns a 


” 





critics 


worn 


vim ! 
value by contrast ! 

Instead of losing a chief weapon 
out of her feminine armory, as the 
opposers of bloomers would tell us, 
women will have put a new edge on 
most of their weapons when they have 
learned to dress for each occasion, 
and exercise full charm in each dress 
according to the occasion, instead of 
being sadly at a disadvantage any- 
where except at their own fireside or 
in the blaze of gala attire. 

All this, it seems to me, the atmo- 
sphere of Westward Ho suggests, 
without in the least insisting upon it. 
And now let us hope the Museum is 
in for a good long run, and that when 
Westward Ho has sung its pretty self 
out that we shall have another opera 
there, and be able again to welcome 
the folk already friends from Prince 
Pro Tem. Of course it is nice to see 
the New York stock companies and 
the regular stars; but oh, it is nicer 
to have players that belong to us. 

By the way, one of the signs of the 
success the opera has made was that 
in the audience Wednesday there was 
a nice little sprinkling of Managers. 
And Managers have trouble enough 
of their own without going to see 
other plays, unless those plays bid 
fair to be valuable property. 





HAT a nice, clean, well-groomed, 
turkish-bathed sort of a Zommy 
Miss Bennett made at the Columbia 


last week! The partis not a star 
part though, after all, and one felt a 
little abused not to have seen nore of 
the principal in the company. For 
the rest, the people lacked distinction 

—did they not? One forgot to re- 
member that, first of all, the ABe//urdbet 


daughters were thoroughly — bred 
aristocratic maidens, for all their 
Amazon training. And the piece 


missed just the element that made 
the former production of it so de 
licious. 


H OW do you suppose it feels to be 

beautiful like Lillian Russell! 
Do you suppose she gets the same 
dazzled delight out of looking at her 
self in the glass, that ordinary folk 
do from looking at her? Surely it 
should be a charmed world into which 
she sees through eyes like hers. 
Surely some special blessing of hap- 
piness, or of peace, or of good should 
go with the gift of loveliness that is 


hers. And what a debt is ours that 
look at her. Besides all of this, she 
sings. And besides all of this she 


has worked as hard as a less lovely 
woman might, for the position in her 
profession that I for would de 
mand for her if only she wou!d just 
stand up with a calcium on her, and 
smile, and look lovely. It 
if Time himself had been dazzled. 
At any rate, his sharp eyes have as 
yet found no point at which to attack 
her beauty, and she laughs at him now 
as brightly — no! radiantly 
than she did quite a lot of years ago, 
when, a slim girl, in the Snake 
Charmer, the folk in New York began 
to talk of her beauty. And I, with 
other ordinary folk, say my blessing 
on her for her fairness ; and may every 
year. only put fresh jewels in the 
crown she wears, ‘The whole pro- 
duction is a splendor of setting, cos- 
tumes and lighting. I came away 
with my head ina whirl. That is 
one advantage of not being a critic. 
Critics never get their heads in a 
whirl. And they miss such a lot 
thereby. 


one 


seems as 


more 


H' )W much gratitude we owe Miss 

Marlowe for the work she is 
doing! But for her we should find 
the theatre year almost barren of the 
wealth of the old comedies and the 
legitimate. And always, in every- 
thing she does, the good will that 
pleads pardon — the some times par- 
don is needed ——shines so generously, 
that one catches oneself saying a 
thank you to her for her own sweet 
charm, even when one realizes that 
the part she plays is for that moment 
lost sight of. In Lady Zeaz/e she is 
lovely to look at ; the country whole- 
someness and the endearing quality 
of the fascinating dame are all there ; 
and the entire production is made so 
carefully, with such chief regard for 
the whole instead of for the star parts, 
that the entire evening is made rich. 

Mr. Taber is one of the American 
Academy boys. So.I am especially 
proud of his work. He is a very 
young fellow, and | like to think that 
his rapid progress to his present 


position is to be explained by the 
thorough work he did a little while 
ago in school, as well as by his talent 
and the industry and conscientious- 
ness of his effort since. 


When, through the year, I shall 
have picked out for you some few of 
the pupils from the old school, I fancy 
you who laugh at play-acting being 
‘taught’ willhave changed your minds. 

SHERIDAN. 


On the afternoon of December 29, 
from four to six, the College Club, 
with guests, will be entertained by 
Prof, J. J. Hayes, who will give A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, On ac- 
count of the very large membership 
and their limited amount of room at 
the Bellevue, the number of guests is 
limited to two for each member. 
One member of the College Club, 
Miss Cora A. Benneson, was admit- 
ted to the Bar on Tuesday morning 
in the Middlesex County Court. of 
Cambridge, the motion for her ad- 
mission being made by Mr. Alfred 
Hemenway. Miss Benneson has al- 
ready had three degrees conferred 
upon her by the Michigan Univer- 
sity: A. B.; A. M.; and LL. B., and 
she has held fellowship in Bryn 
Mawr College, acting as 
editor of the Law Reporter of St. 
Paul, Minn., a publication of value 
to the legal fraternity. 


besides 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs, Winstow’s SooininGe Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething t 
soihes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhaea. 
Twenty-Five Cents @ bottle. Sold by all 
driggists fhroughout the world. He sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winetow’s SooTHine Syrut 


The Right Thing! 


BUBIER’S LAXATIVE SALZ 
CURES 
CONSTIPATION AND SICK HEADACHE, 
50 Cents p r Bottle of 50 Doses. 


You can ge it of any drugg stin New England, be- 


cause every Boston Wholesaler ‘sells it and luts of it. 


Write to Nathan G. Bubicr, Ph. G., , 
Lynn, Mass., for Book on Constipation. 


BOOK FREE! 


Newspaper Reporters Wanted. 

We are informed that the Modern Press Association 
wants one or (wo newspaper corres jondents in this 
country The work is light and can = pertormed by 
either lady or gentlemen. Previous experience is not 
necessary, and some of your young men and women 
and even old men would do well to secure such a 
position, as we understand it takes only about one 
fourth of your time. For further particulars address 
Modern Press Association, Chicago, Ill. 







WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL | 
New from DICTIONARY 


Cover to Cover. 
Successor of the 
“ Unabridged.” 
A Dictionary of ‘ 
English, 
eg tn 
Biography, 
Fiction, Ete. 
Standard of the U. 8. 
Gov't Printing Office,the 
U8. Supreme Court and 


of nearly all the School- 
books. 











Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice of the U. 8. 
AM Supreme Court, writes: 

I commend it to all as 
the one great dard authority. 
Send for free pamphlet containing speci pages 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
og Do not buy reprints of ancient editions. 
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Detectives Wanted Here. 

Superintendent Charles Ainge, of the National De- 
tective Bereau, Indianapolis, Ind., announces that two 
ot three capable and trustworthy men are needed in 
this county to act as private detectives under his in- 
structions. Experience in the work is not necessary to 
He edits a large criminal paper and will send 
it with full particulars, which will explain how you may 
enter the profession by addressing him at Indianapolis, 


Ind. 


success 





How I Made Money. 


While visiting my cousin in Illinois last month, 
I learned she had been making money plating 
with gold, silver and nickel, using the Lightning 
Plater, which she told me worked to perfection. 
After | got home I sent $5 to H. F. Delno & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, and obtained one of their plating 
machines and I have now all the work I can do. 
My brother gets the orders and I do the work, and 
it is surprising how much work can be had. Every 
body has spoons, knives and forks to plate, and 
you can plate quick and nice. One week I made 
$12.50 and this last week I made $9 and didn’t do 
much work. As this is my first lucky streak l 
zive my experience, hoping others may be bene- 
Fed as much as I have been. CARRI£ GRIMES, 











WINTER is UNKIND 


Pe 


FAIR FACES. 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 
and dampness nonease and 
chaps their skin. any have 


gained knowledge by experience 
and now apply a little 


POZZONI’S 


POWDER 


before going out. It protects, 
softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 











GoLp MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. 





MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 


Perfumes and Invigorates the body, soothes the 
system, cures inflammation, and surprisingly 
softens and whitens the skin, 


MANICURING 50c. 


Free sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath Soap 
to all callers this week, 


37 Temple Place, Boston. 
RE IE AED TRE 


Special Notice. 


soinch all pure Silk Homespun for Travelling 
Dresses and Outing Costumes has been 
in critical tests for upwards of three years. It has 
proved to be most desirable material as it does 
not wrinkle or shrink or rust or spot. It is very strong, 
durable, and stylish. Navy, Brown, Black $2.25 per 
yard, Natural $2.00. Silk Homespun being 50 Sachs 
wide is finding ready sale for Piano Covers and art em- 
broidery, for three (3) reasons, it never wrinkles. its 
drape is very satisfying, its colors are strong, sure and 
pleasing. Noyes Bros. 

Wholesale by Geo. S. Brown, 8 Summer St., Room 2. 





WALL PAPERS 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail 
At LOWEST PRICES. 


F. SWAN, 


{2 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 


T. 


637 Washington Street. 637 


Dealer in 
Fine Drugs 
Chemicals and 
Medicines 


Also, Homeopathic Specialties and Physicians’ Pre 
scriptions 
Holiday and Toilet Novelties, 


The stock is one of the largest and most varied 
and complete in the city, and deserves the con- 
fidence and patronage of all citizens. 


B. F. BRADBURY, 
637 Washingten Street, Boston. 


A New Departure. 


The Steamships of New England and Savannah S. 
S. Co., The Savannah Line, sailing from Boston eve 
Thursday, will hereafter leave Lewis wharf at 1 P. M. 
and on the south-bound trip stop at Philadelphia, ar- 
riving there early Saturday morning and leaving for 
Savannah direct at6 P.M. Passengers will be given 
the entire day at Philadelphia, and will be served with 
meals on board ship at no extra expense. The steam- 
ships, of the Ocean S.S. Co., will continue to leave 
New York Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
at 3 P. M. for Savannah direct. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. . 


RAMBLES ABROAD 


CONDUCTED BY 


, Mae D. Fragzar 


AN HOUR IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
HENEVER it chances that the 


visitor in London has an hour . 


or half-hour to spare, thére is ever at 
his disposal the British Museum, 
open from ten o’clock in the morning 
till ten at night. 

There is such a wealth of treasure 
there that a constant visitor will not 
exhaust his fund of interest in a 
year; and in whatever mood he feels, 
he can find subjects for satisfying his 
mind and feeding it with richest and 
most stimulating food. 

No section of the Museum is more 
fascinating than that in which are 
preserved the autograph letters and 
manuscripts of men who have been 
famous in history, literature and art, 
and it is with reverent awe that the 
visitor silently studies these old and 
yellow papers, upon which once lay 
the tireless hands that have so long 
rested from their labors. 

After Michaelangelo had gone to 
Rome to work under the patronage 
of Julius II, and that ambitious, rest- 
less pope had set him the task of 
decorating the Sixtine Chapel, it 
transpired that Julius became in 
volved in schemes for military glory, 
lost all interest in Michaelangelo and 
his work, and failed to pay him or 
assist him in any way. 

In this section of the British Mu- 
seum is an autograph letter from the 
artist to his father, in which he con- 
tradicts a story of his death, that his 
enemies have set afloat, and in which 
he complains that for thirteen months 
the pope has paid him no money, In 
the letter there is also a mention of 
a family affair—a law suit of. his 
aunt —and the letter is signed, 
“Vostro Michelagniolo in Roma.” 

Yo Michaelangelo  Buonarroti, 
called the younger, there is a letter 
from Galilei Galileo, in which he 
thanks Buonarroti for a former letter, 
hopes to be with him before St. 
John’s. Day, and refers to the im- 
provements he has made in the con- 
struction of spectacles. ‘This letter 
was written at Padua, where Galileo 
was holding the professorship of 
mathematics in the great University, 
and while some two thousand scien- 
tific men were attending every lec- 
ture he delivered. His eyes had al- 
ways troubled him, and so he put his 
inventive mind to work upon a 
problem whose solving would be a 
material aid in this affliction. 

From the pen of John Dryden we 
get an insight intu the workings of 
royal patronage, and see that in 
1682 ‘a feet’s life was not a happy 
one.’ 

He complains, “I know not 
whether my Lord Sunderland has in- 
terceded with your Lordship for half 
a year of my salary. But I have two 
other advocates. My extreme wants, 
even almost to arresting, and my ill 
health. Be pleased to look on me 
with an eye of compassion; some 
small employment would render my 
condition easy. The King is not 
unsatisfyed of me, the Duke has 
often promised me his assistance; 
and your Lordship is the conduit 
through which their favours passe.” 
Then he adds bitterly, “’Tis enough 
for one age to have neglected Mr. 
Cowiey and sterv’d Mr. Butler.” 

There is a most interesting letter 
from Voltaire to a friend in England 





— George Keate, who was a Fellow 
of the Royal Academy and who had 
become friendly with Voitaire during 
a residence in Geneva. Voltaire 
says: ‘“*Had I not fix’d the seat of 
my retreat in the free corner of 
Geneva, I would certainly live in the 
free Kingdom of England, for, tho’ I 
do not like the monstrous irregulari 
ties of Shakespeare, tho’ | admire 
but some lively and masterly strokes 
in his performances, yet I am confi 
dent nobody in the world looks with 
a greater veneration on your good 
philosophers, on the crowd of your 
good authors, and I am these thirty 
years the disciple of your way of 
thinking. Your nation is at once a 
people of warriors and philosophers.” 

George Keate nine years after this 
published an epistle to Voltaire and 
called it ‘Ferney,’ and in this he 
wrote an elaborate eulogium of 
Shakespeare; this last so gratified 
the corporation of Stratford-on-Avon 
that they presented him with a stand 
for ink and pens that had been made 
from the wood of a favorite mulberry 
tree of the poet. 

There is a characteristic letter 
from Charles Lamb to John Clare, 
the ‘Northamptonshire Poet,’ as he 
was called, a man who had the true 
poetic genius, and who came directly 
from the farm to shine as one of 
England’s literary stars. 

Lamb writes to thank him fora 
present of his poems, and goes on 
familiarly and kindly to criticise the 
use that Clare makes of provincial 
phrases. ‘lhen he ends his letter 
with a recipe for cooking frogs, and 
declares to his friend that they are 
‘the nicest little rabbity things you 
ever tasted.”’ The letter is dated 
from India House in 1822. 

A letter of rather recent date 
1881—is from Thomas Carlyle to 
Leigh Hunt, this letter to be de- 
livered by John Stuart Mill. 

Carlyle writes of the man he thus 
introduces, ‘John (Stuart) Mill, eld- 
est son of India Mill, and, | may say, 
one of the best, clearest-headed and 
clearest-hearted young men now liv- 
ing in London.” 

His reference to ‘India’ Mill, the 
father, is due to the fact that he 
wrote so good a history of British 
India, he was appointed as conductor 
of Indian correspondence in that de- 
partment of the East India Company. 
And he also wrote several valuable 
works on Political Economy and 
vital questions of the day. He had 
been a tutor in the family of Sir 
John Stuart, and so it came that his 
son was named John Stuart, and one 
can readily see how the son came by 
his abilities and clear practical views 
of things. 

Mr. Carlyle ended his letter by 
saying, “As for myself, I am doing 
little. The literary element is one 
of the most confused to live in, at 
all times: the Bibliopolic condition 
of this time renders it a _ perfect 
chaos. One must write ‘Articles’; 
write and curse (as Ancient Pistol 
ate his leek); what can we do?” 


A GOOD IDEA FOR CONGRESS. 
HERE is said to be a tribe in 
Central Africa among whom 
speakers in public debates are re- 
quired to stand on one leg while 
speaking, and to speak only so long 
as they can so stand. 


THE DEATH PENALTY. 
” Hogarth’s picture of the Idle 

Apprentice we see the form of gal- 
lows that was used at Tyburn, near 
where the Marble Arch now stands, 
in London. 

The condemned man was brought 
from prison in a cart; the cart was 
driven under the gallows, the rope 
was arranged about the prisoner’s 
neck, and the cart was driven away, 
leaving the victim suspended in the 
air, to hang till he was deau. 

The crowds and processions at 
the public executions at length be- 
came so troublesome to manage that 
criminals were executed on the roofs 
of prisons or before the front door. 

hen still more humane care was 
taken upon these dreadful occasions, 
and the new drop was invented 
the double trap-door that falls be- 
neath the feet of the criminal, as a 
bolt is drawn that releases it; and 
English law requires that all execu 
tions take place within the jails, and 
that an inquest be held afterward, 
as a guarantee that death has re 
sulted, to fulfill the sentence. 

In France, executions by the guil 
lotine take place before the door of 
the jail, and the criminal only knows a 
few hours before the terrible event, 
at what hour he istodie. The lower 
classes keep a close watch of the jai- 
to make the preparation for the death 
sentence, and the news travels rap- 
idly when the guillotine is being 
erected, so that a vast crowd is all 
ways witness to the executions. 

he Germans decapitate their con- 
demned criminals with a broad hol 
low-bladed sword that 
heavily with quicksilver. 


is weighted 


In Spain the mode of carrying out 
the death sentence is by the garotte. 
The victim is fastened to a post, as 
he is seated in a chair, and then by 
means of the action of a screw, his 
neck is dislocated. 

In Turkey the bow string strangles 
the unfortunate creature. 


ABOUT THE PASSION FLOWER. 


HIS flower was named by the 
Spaniards, and the following 
symbols of the Lord’s Passion are 
the reasons: The leaf is the spear 
that pierced his side; the five an- 
thers are the marks of his wounds; 
the tendrils are the cords that bound 
him; the column of the ovary is the 
upright of the cross; the stamens are 
the banners; the three styles are the 
nails; the filamentous processes, the 
crown of thorns; the calyx is the 
halo; the white tinge is purity; the 
blue tint is heaven; and remaining 
open, as it does, three days, typifies 
the three days in the tomb. 


HELAS! 
ES méres consultaient l’oracle de 
Delphes. La Sibylle répondit: 


‘““Mettez aux oreilles de vos enfants | 


ce que vous avez de plus précieux.” 
Retournées chez elles, ces pauvres 
femmes mirent aux oreilles de leurs 
enfants, non pas des paroles sages, 
mais des anneaux d’or. 
Trop de méres aujourd’hui font le 
méme, hélas! 


THE PARIS BOULEVARDS. 


HE Paris boulevards were built 
upon the ruins of the old walls 
about the city. The generic term is 


from the French words, deu/er sur Je | 


verde, or bowling green, for which 
purpose the ancient ramparts were 
once used. 


Despite the cold snap which per- 
vaded the country Sunday, the ther- 
mometer at the Hotel Ormond, 
Ormond, Florida, registered 61 de- 
grees at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 
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European Hotels. 


PISA. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Lung’ Arno. 


W. Garbrecht, Proprietor. 


Finest situation in Pisa, near all points of 
interest. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Superior table for the tastes of Ameri- 
cans. 


PARIS. 
GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, Rue de 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 


A. Boland, Proprietor. 


Near the Place da la Concorde, the Opera, 
the Louvre, and the Palais Royal Hot 
and Cold Baths in the house, and Eleva 
tor. Service particularly good. A popular 
house with Americans 


ROCIE. 


HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nicolo da 
Tolentino. 
G. Possidoni, Proprietor. 
Drawing room, Library, Baths and Eleva 
tor Healthiest situation in Rome Par 
ticular attention paid American 


GENOA. 
HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acqua- 
verde. 
Flechia & Fioroni, Proprietors. 
Near the Railway Station and Steamship 


Landing. Hot and Cold Baths, Elevator 


and best possible service. 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Canal. 


Spatz & Pianta, Proprietors. 
Near St. Mark’s Square and all points of 
interest 


Keading and Smoking Rooms, 


Handsome Ladies’ Parlor, Baths and Ele 


vator. Service unsurpassed 


INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 


W. Seewer, Proprietor. 


Magnificent Situation and Gardens Full 
view of the Jungfrau 
and Elevator 


GENEVA. 


HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE, on the Quai, 
Mt. Blanc. 


J. Bantle, Proprietor. 


Handsome Salons 


This house, situated on the lake, faces Mt. 
Blanc, near the Brunswick Monument and 
the Kursaal. Elevator, Hot and Cold 
Baths. Americans patronize this house. 





GRAND MAGASINS du LOUVRE, 
Near the Palais Royal, Paris. 


The largest establishment in the world 
where Americans will find the most particu- 
lar attention and the best assortment of 


artistic goods in Paris. All the latest novel- 


ties are presented to our patrons. Our glove 
department is the best and most carefully 
selected in the city. 


Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, 
FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND HATS, 


28 Place Vendome, Paris. 


ROBINA, 
DRESSES AND MANTLES, 


HIGH CLASS ANGLO-AMERICAN 
TAILORS, 
287 Strand, London, W. C. 


Latest designs, English, Scotch and Irish 


Woolens Perfect fit and charges moderate. 


COURT DRESSMAKER. _ 
Mme. WYATT, 180 New Bond Street. 


Stylish Walking and Féte Costumes. 
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RS. Ronald Adelbert Stuart 
started the ball a-roll- 
Monday by giving one of her 
receptions at her apart- 


} | 
social 
ing on 
charming 


ments in The Ludlow, Trinity Ter- 
race. About fifty congenial ones 


presented themselves between 4 and 
Mrs. Stuart was gowned 
handsomely in black silk with old 
rose lLodice trimmed with lace and 
gold and pearl embroidery. Her 
coiffure was arranged high and was 
ornamented high and was ornament- 
ed with a diamond tiara. She 
assisted in receiving by her mother, 
Brackett. Mr. 


6, 30. 


was 


Mrs. S. 5. Stuart, 
who has recently returned from a 
long western trip, was cordially 
greeted by their many friends, Miss 
jessica Atherton, in white mull 
over pink, and Miss Helen Jacobs 


presided at the tables, which were 
beautifully decorated and laden with 


sweets. Among those in attendance 
were: Mr. George Fred Williams ; 
Mme. Thomas; Rev. Arthur Little ; 
Mrs. Jean Paul Selinger; Col. and 
Mrs. Hedges; Col. and Mrs. Ben- 
son; Col. Harry Hastings of the 
Governor’s staff ; Mr. Wilhelm Hein 
rich: Mrs. Charles U Thomas ; 
Misses Grace and Marion Thomas ; 
Mrs [Theodore P. Gooding; Mrs a 
M. Reber; Mrs. Ceorge Wilbor ; 


Mrs. James Stack; Dr.and Mrs. F. M. 
Robinson ; Miss Helen M. Winslow : 
Mrs. E.]. Trull ; Miss ReneS. Parks ; 
Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheele1 Miss 
Edith Wheeler; Mr. and Mrs. Wash- 
ton G. Benedict ; Mrs. William Sher- 
man; Mr. and Mrs. Walter Gilman 


Page; Mr. Charles Fallen Adams ; 
Capt. Jackson; Dr. and Mrs. Fen- 
derson ; Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Sandham; Miss Sandham; Miss 
Gertrude Franklin; Mrs. Herman 
Chelius; Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen; 
Miss Boardman; the Misses Going; 
Mr. and Mrs. fohn S. Winn; Mr. 
and Mrs Atherton Brownell; Miss 
Lilla Smith; . Mr. Charles Brooks 


Morrill; Mr. Frank Brigham; Mr. 
John K. Taylor; Mr. Clarence Bene- 
dict and Mr. E. F. Kelley. Mrs. 
Stuart will give three more receptions 
on Mondays in January. 


The engagement is announced of 
Miss Evelyn G, Acton of this city and 
Mr. W. Elmore Converse of Dorches- 
ter, who is manager of the business of 
Brown, Durell & Co., in Campello, 


Mass. Miss Acton is a sister of Miss 
Amy Acton, the young lawyer who 


was admitted to the Massachusetts 
bar early in December. Miss Acton 
was one of 48 candidates, 36 of whom 
were successful. She was the only 
woman on the list. 


The Cinderella dances for the 
Floating Hospital are being rehearsed 


more frequently in the Technology 
drill hall and South Armory. On 


Wednesday, the season's dance and 
the big Hunting Chorus, comprising 
100 voices, were rehearsed by the 
composer, Mr, George H. Hayes. 
Mr. Coleman will shortly take these 
participants in charge for the dance 
movements, which will be very grace- 
ful. Eight members are to execute 
a special dance after the style of the 
Bacchanalians of the Pageant of the 
Year. The costumes are to be of 
green, gold, wood color and scarlet. 
Jaunty hats with nodding plumes, 
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riding whips, hounds, music and gay 
colors will make this a leading figure 
of the several dances. The imps and 
fairies will be rehearsed this after- 
noon. Tickets are now on sale for 
the two performances on Jan, 25 and 
26 in Mechanics Building. 


At the last meeting of the All 
Around Club in Charlestown, Mrs. 
Alice Kent Robertson read As You 
Like It to a very large and appre 
ciative audience. President Gates of 
Amherst will address the 
Thursday, Jan, 10. The 
looking forward with pleasure to two 
lectures by Mr. Henry A, Clapp and 


club on 
club is 


toa talk in the near future by Dr. 
Edward E. Hale. 
Mrs. Sara P. Newcomb and her 


brother, Mr, E. A. P. Newcomb, are 
informally at home on Sunday after- 
noons at their apartments, 170 Hunt- 
ington avenue. 

Miss Helen Ripley and her mother 
have taken rooms at Hotel Bristol. 


The annual meeting of the Boston 
Art Club will take place this evening. 
Mrs. 
derella 


Robert Shaw is to give a Cin 
dance on Saturday, Jan. 12, 
at her residence 1Si 
avenue. It will be 
dance. 


Commonwealth 
strictly a bud 


On Wednesday, Jan. 9, the mar 
riage of Miss Lucille May Shepard of 


Newton and Mr. Edward Everett 
Hayward of Braintree will take place 
in Grace Church, Newton. Quite 


number of Boston Society folks are 
bidden to the ceremony. 


Mrs. J. Q. A. Brackett, and her son 
have gone south for the winter to St. 
Augustine and Tampa Bay. 


One of the chief social events of 
the season, in Winchester, was the 
wedding of Miss Bertha Langley and 
Mr. William Keyes. Both the bride 
and the groom have been popular 
and influential in Winchester society, 
and their friends quite filled the 
Unitarian Church. After the cere- 
mony the bride’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. S. Langley y, gave a reception 
at their home, No. 10 Pine St. Three 
hundred and fifty guests were invited. 
Mr. and Mrs. Keyes will go to their 
house, No. 9 Wildwood St., after their 
return from a three or four weeks’ 
trip through the South. 


Mrs. Nathaniel W. Pierce and 
Miss Pierce are at home Mondays in 


January at their residence, 474 Bea- 
con St. 
Mrs. Charles W. Loring, of 251 


Park street, Newton, introduced her 
daughter, Miss Rose Loring, at her 
reception on Thursday, from 4 to 7. 


Miss Isabelle Evesson has recently 
announced her engagement to Mr. 
Almyr Wilder Cooper of New York. 
Miss Evesson, who is such a credit to 
the stage, is a favorite in society, 
wherever she appears. During her 
engagement at the Boston Museum 
as leading lady, she made many friends 
a few of whom had the pleasure of 
again meeting her and her fiancé on 
Tuesday afternoon at the residence 
ot Mrs. Charles Henry Bond, 128 
Commonwealth Ave. Mr. Cooper, 
who is a journalist of repute, is a 
cousin of Richard Harding Davis. 


He is of medium stature and quite 
dark. Miss Evesson, on the contrary, 
is tall and exceedingly fair. No date 
is yet fixed for the marriage, which 
will take place in New York, the 


home ofthe bride-to be. On Tues- 
day, the guest of honor was beauti- 
fully gowned in pink and _ white 
striped brocade, with chiffon and 


pink silk bodice, trimmed with bands 
of green velvet and white passemen- 
terie. She wore diamonds. Mrs. 
Bond, in a pale lemon India silk, was 
assisted by her young Southern 
protege, Miss Marion Neiswanger, 
in an Empire gown of green and gold 
embroidery, Pretty girls poured tea, 
and there was music by Frank Ken- 
nedy, Miss Castle and Miss Lida 
Low. Mrs. Bond will be at home on 
Tuesdiys in January only. 


On the afternoon Mr. and 
Mrs. Ferdinand Emerson of The Ilk- 
ley received their friends from four 
tosix, for New Year's greetings. There 
corps 
of young men to attend to the guests. 
Petite in a dainty pink 
frock, presided at the lemonade punch 
bowl A string orchestra furnished 
continuous music. About a hundred 
guests presented themselves, among 
whom were Mr, Beaumont Smith of 
The Amazons, the Misses Durgin; 
Mrs. Washburn; Mrs. Charles Jewett 


same 


was a bounteous spread and 


slanche Rice, 


Pave; Mrs. George F. Steele; Mrs. 
Edward Harold Crosby; Mrs, Jean 
Paul» Selinger; Mrs. Cora’ Stuart 


Wheeler; Miss Wheeler; Miss Sara 
Newcomb; the Misses Lunde; Miss 
Gertrude Frankl n; Miss Rene Parks; 
Mr. Adams; Capt. Jackson; Mrs, 

larke; Mrs. A. R. Robinson; Mrs. 
George Gurney; Mrs. W. H, Plumer; 
Mrs. Samuel and Mrs, 
William Carter. 

Mrs. Albert E. Pillsbury, of 583 
Beacon street, is ‘at *on Wed- 
January and 


lhompson 


home 
afternoon, in 
February. 

Mrs. James ‘Tucker and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Austin Tucker are at home this 
afternoon at 47 Bay State Road, from 
4 till 7. 


Mrs. Whiton-Stone has sent out 
cards for an ‘at home’ on Wednesday, 
Jan. 9, from 4.30 to 7, to meet Miss 
Laura Stone, at her residence, Broad- 
way and N street, South Boston, 


nesday 


A meet of the Paul Revere Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, was held at the residence of 
Mrs. J. A. Remick, 309 Marlboro 
street, Thursday morning. This 
chapter has nearly 50 members al- 
ready and will have a delegate to the 
National Congress in Washington. 


Mrs. Austin C. Wellington has re- 
signed from the presidency of the 
Ladies’ Aid Association. Since the 
decease of her mother, Mrs. Welling- 
ton’s cares have increased to such 
an extent as to make this necessary. 
It was with sincere regret her resig- 
nation was accepted on Thursday last 
at their annual meeting. 

Mr. Arthur Howard Pickering be- 
gan a coarse of readings on Thursday 
morning at the residence of Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Jackson, 40 Chestnut street. 

The College Club and a roomful 
of guests listened to Prof. J. J. Hayes 
on Saturday last at the Bellevue, 
when he gave his finished reading of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. An 
informal reception was held at the 
close. 

A valuable course of lectures is in 
progress in Wesleyan Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoons in January under the 
combined auspices of the Moral Edu- 


“WHERE DIRT GATHERS, 


WASTE RULES.” 
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cation Association and_ Ladies’ 
Physiological Institute. Rev. IL. J. 


Lansing spoke on Thursday on Civic 
Virtue and the Religious Spirit in 
Boston.” Lectures for the following 
Thursdays are: Jan. ro, Rev. Charles 
G Ames, Body and Mind; Jan. 17, 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Are Women 
to Blame? Jan. 24, Miss Helena S. 
Dudley, The History and Aims of 
College Settlements in America. 
These lectures are free and open to 
the public, 

Mrs. L. 


beloved 


who is 
is criti- 
in London. 


Ormiston Chant, 
by two continents, 
cally ill ather home 


Miss Adelaide M. Odiorne of the 
Langham hotel announces her en- 
gagement to Mr. Alfred Waite of 
Roxbury St. Both are society fav- 
orites, 


Miss Bessie Childs, organist of St. 
Andrew's M. E. Church, Jamaica 
Plain, announces her engagement to 
Mr. John E. Schroder, a native of 
Holland. Miss Childs is the daughter 
of Dr. Helen S. Childs. 


Matters are lively socially in 
Jamaica Piain, At present twenty of 
the young society girls are busy re- 
hearsing the Fairy Dance to be a 
feature of the coming Cinderella 
opera. A still younger set of girls — 
little buds — distinguished themselves 
at Christmas time by brightening the 
lives of others less favored. They 
formed a club of five members, called 
the Sunshine Club, with Hattie Mack- 
intosh as its president. This little 
leader inherits her charitable ten- 
dencies from her mother, Mrs. David 
Mackintosh, a charter member of the 
Charity Club and a worker in other 
philanthropic organizations, Going 
about soliciting and working with 
their tiny fingers, they were able to 
stock a Christmas tree with dolis and 
toys. Meantime they had asked each 
of the four churches to send the 
names of three of their poorest little 
girls, which they did. ‘Thus it hap 
pens that twelve hearts were made 
happier and their own hearts were 
correspondingly gladdenea. The 
work of this club is to go on reach- 
ing out and carrying sunshine into 
other lives. 


Another rehearsal of the Dance of 
the Months, to be given in Perkins 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 16, was 
held at the Posse Gymnasium on 
Thursday. It promises to be a 
unique and beautiful entertainment. 
The matrons are Baroness Rose 
Posse and Miss N.G. Hill. January 
will be impersonated by Mr, Eugene 
Caton; February, Mrs. Annie M. 
Smith; March, Miss Anna M. 
Gardner April, Miss ‘Teresa 
O'Leary; May, Miss Elizabeth 
Gardner ; June, Miss Edith Hardy: 
july, Mr. W. R. Whitney; August, 
Miss Stella Fairlamb; September, 
Miss Laura Lee; October, Mr. Robt. 


’ 
, 
b 


G. Brigham; November, Mr. W. B. 
C. Fox; December, Miss Fannie 
Skinner. Each impersonator is to 


dance a solo; Miss O'Leary will be 
a jester; Mr, Whitney will dance his 
celebrated sailor's hornpipe, and 
Miss Skinner a serpentine dance. 
Costumes will be a feature. This 
entertainment will be the second in 
the course under the auspices of the 
W. E. and I. Union. 


For Over Fifty Years. 

Mrs. W1nstow’s SooruinGc Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their chi'dren teething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Diarrhoea. 
25¢c. 2 bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
wold. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winstow’s Sootu- 
ING SYRUP. 
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ESTWARD, Ho! the new opera, 
by Messrs. Ware and Woolf of 
Boston, now running at the Museum, 
has the merit of freshness both as to 
theme and musical treatment. The 
second hearing—it is worth hearing 
twice—is much pleaasnter than the 
first; you are used to the unusualness 
of the scenesand motives then and can 
dwell upon the fine points. The 
libretto is not particularly funny; it 
is likely to appeal to people who 
have arrived at that particular state 
of ‘culture’ when they delight in 
observing, in a good natured way, 
the whimsicalities of others. A fair 
specimen of the fun isthe song of 
Violet, wherein she asks whether the 
Earl wears his coronet on the street 
in London. As to the music it is in 
general not ‘sparkling’; on the con- 
trary itis rather heavy. There are 
some very good passages; the finale 
of the first act, is strong, there is a 
pleasant intermezzo, there is a taking 
duet in the second act for soprano 
and tenor. The funny songs have a 
certain go, especially Sir Lionel’s 
song with the bassoon prelude in the 
first act. If the public once gets 
used to the opera it will surely find 
the music attractive. How long the 
run of Westward, Ho! will last is not 
yet announced. 


About Mrs. Julia Marlowe-Taber's 
greatness as an actress there may be 
some question, but about her charm- 
ingness as a woman there can be 
none. And one of the things that 
makes her charming is the respon- 
siveness of the nerves that control 
her eyes and especially of the nerves 
that control her neck. The art of a 
great actress lies, of course, in the 
snggestion of emotions by means of 
the reflex action that such emotions 
would produce in persons of that 
temperament which she is represent- 
ing. In passages of deep im- 
port Mrs, Taber does not always 
know how to do this; in lighter 
moments her nerves do everything 
for her. In passages especially, 
where the sentiment is archness they 
toss her head and eyes about in a 
thousand little motions and it is with 
the spontaniety of these little motions 
that you are charmed. That is why 
Rosalind, most given to arch expres- 
sions of the Shakespearean heroines 
that Mrs. Taber plays, is her best 
part. She will play Rosalind on 
Monday and Saturday nights next 
week ; On Tuesday, Much Ado About 
Nothing ; on Wednesday, Night In- 
gomar; Thursday and Friday, a 
double bill made up of The Belle’s 
Stratagem and Chatterton, The first 
performance of Colombi’s Birthday 
will. take place on Monday, the 14th. 


A Black Sheep continues to be pop- 
ular at the Park. It is a deeply 
moral musical comedy; the intrigues 
of the wicked ones are overthrown at 
the end because of the weaknesses 
and vanities which go with wicked 
natures. From this one learns not to 
be weak and wicked. And _ what 
could bring home to Americans the 
ridiculousness of affectation more 
impressively than Mr. Otis Harlan’s 
impersonation of the anglicized west- 
ernman? Obviously, nothing. 


The most entertaining thing in 
The Side Show, the farce-comedy at 
the Grand Opera House this week, 
was the genteel manner in which Mr. 
Waldo Whipple, who enacted a tramp, 
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potty out ghey toes when he danced. 
The rest of the performance, sooth to 
say, was notup to the Grand Opera 
House standard of excellence. Next 
week Hoss and Hoss, a farce comedy 
without a villain is to occupy the 
boards at the Grand Opera House. 
Thecompany includes Jacques Kruges 
who will impersonate Judge Hoss, 
Harry Crandall, Carrie Sweeney and 
others. 


At Keith’s, only three of the feat- 
ures of this week’s bill are to be pre 
sented next week. These are George 
Thatcher the veteran minstrel, Leo 
Durvalto the French equilibrist, and 
the Manhattan Comedy Four,who sing 
and perform specialties. The 
attractions are Girard Leon and his 
educated donkeys; Schwiegerling’s 
Marionettes from Koster & Bial’s in 
New York; Smith and Campbell, a 
comedy team; the Wilmots, bicyclists ; 
Murphy and McCoy; P. Eugene 
Sweet, etc. 


new 


Miss Lillian Russell, surrounded by 
the glamour of European experience, 
came last Monday with a new French 
accent, to sing the Grand Duchess at 
the Tremont. The staging of the 
opera was splendid, and the company 
unexceptionable, and as for Miss 
Russell, she seems to be in as good 
voice as ever and to sing with all her 
old-time spirit. Next week Mr. ‘Old 
Hoss’ Bill Hoey will begin an en 
gagement at the Tremont, presenting 
for the first time in this city Harry 
and Edward Paulton’s new farce-com- 
edy called The Flams. The principal 
Flam (Marmaduke) is played by Mr. 
Hoey. He is assisted by John C. 
Rice, another well known comedian. 


MISS LILLIAN RUSSELL, 
(Tremont Theatre.) 


These two comedians are mistaken 
for English noblemen. But they are 
really sons of chance and this situa- 
tion gives plenty of opportunity for 
fun. Mr. Hoey’s company includes 
the beautiful Merrilees sisters, Cheri- 
date Simpsen, Nina Norman and 
others. 


The run of The Amazons at the 
Columbia comes to an end this even- 
ing. Next week Sidney Grundy's 
play The New Woman will be pre- 
sented by Mr. A. M. Palmer's com- 
pany from Palmer’s Theatre, New 
York. The players will be Wilson 
Lackaye, Mr. E. M. Holland, Miss 
Virginia Harned, Mrs. D. P. Bowers, 
Charles J. Richman, Madeleine Bou- 
ton, Reub Fox, Georgia Busby, Emily 


Seward, Thomas Terris, Harry Ha'!i 
day and Annie Russell. The play 
wherein, it is said, women who smoke 
and are in all ways advanced, are 
satirized keenly, has had success both 
abroad and in New York. 


The Dragoon’s Daughter is what 
the new opera, to be produced, next 
week, at the Castle Square, will be 
called. That is the name selected 
by the management of’ the theatre 
from rather more than three hundred 
titles sent in by the Boston theatre 
goers, in response to the request of 
Mr. Rose. The opera is an adapta- 


MR. HERMAN PERLEI 


(Composer and Librettist.) 


tion from the French of 
Poulette, and, as it will be 
the Castle Square 
work of I. W. 
Herman Perlet, 
poser. The 
Beaudet, |. 

Wolf, Harry 
prima donna soprano, 

farth, Aileen Bartelle 
Convers, Stuart Harrold, and others. 
The sale of the first 
formance has been very large. 


and 
seen at 
Theatre, is the 
Norcross, ]r., and 
librettist and com- 
cast will include Louise 
Taylor, Harry William 
Bertha Ricci, 
Jennie Reif 

Marienne 


Poulet 


Brown, 
seats tor per- 


This week at the 
week of 


Palace will be a 

and specialty. 
The company, headed by the Watson 
sisters, will include, an 
W. B. Watson and Jeanette Dupre, 
Annie Hart, and Irene Rice the 
contortionist, who wears long skirts 
for her performance 

On Sunday there will be a 
concert at the Palace. 

Mr. Brady’s Humanity, 
thrilling incidents, its s« 
tant scenes—of war 
hand of villainy 
triumphant, still 
enthralled great audiences at 
Bowdoin Square. It is 
moment when the intrepid heroine 
seizes the spluttering bomb. Human 
ity will remain another week and 
then will go out on the New England 
circuit. 

Shore Acres, Mr 
excellent play of country life, with 
its passages of humor and of pathos, 
has come for a run to the Boston 
Theatre. Mr. 
the last scene, is perhaps even more 
impressive than it has been in pre- 
vious representations here in Boston. 


burlesque 


among others, 


sacred 


with its 
scenes —dis- 
and its scenes at 
, only 
continues to hold 


the 


A. W. V. 
Mrs. Kate T 
of popular  nature-talks Saturday 
afternoons at the hall of the Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union. 
Miss Lola Yberri, the very supple | 
young girl, whose Spanish dances at 
the Castle Square have been full of 
fire as well as of grace, has two new 
dances to present next week in the 
Dragoon’s Daughter. 
Ward and Vokes 
are now stars. 


They will appear in 
their own play, 


A Run on the Bank, 
at the Grand Opera House some time 
this month. 


at odd moments | 


a breathless | 


James Hearne’s | 


Hearne’s rendering of | 
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Amusements. 


BOWDOIN SQ. THEATRE, 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager 


LAST WEEK 
The Great Production, 


HUMANITY, 


The Grandest Success of Modern Times. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


GRAND OPERA use 


1172 Wa ton St. Tel. Trem 
MANSFIELD & MAGEE Lessees a 


vgs. at 8. Mat I I 


| JACQUES KRUGER, 
CARRIE SWEENEY, 
HARRY CRANDELL, 
ROSE SUTHLERLAND 





‘4 Me rs 


and Sat at 2. 


| 20 COMEDY BOOMERS 

“HOSS & HOSS” 
SSE “THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY’ 

We rst time here. Direct from New York 


BOSTON MUSEUM 


Evgs. at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 


_ SUCCESS 
BOTH FASHIONABLE 
AND POPULAR. 


Ware and Woolf’s Comic Opera, 
UNIQUE COSTUMING, 


HO! NOVEL SCENIC EFFECTS, 
SQUARE 


CASTLE THEATRE. 


421 Tremont 

venings at 8 We 
EDWARD E 

relephone Call, 





treet. 

d. and Sat. Matinees at 2 
ROSE, Lessee and Manager. 
977 Tremont. 
COMMENCING JAN. 7 


LOUISE BEAUDET 


In a New Ce 





The Dragoon’s _ s Daughter. 


I. W. Norcross, J: 


Music | 


y Herman Perlet. 
Yberri Dances at eve 


ry performance 
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Week of Jan. 7, 


GEO. THATCHER 


The Famous Minstrel 


- ANDA.. 


GRAN D ccs, 
VAUDEVILLE SHOW. 


nuous Performance {0 a.m -t to 10.30 p.m. 


+35, -§9, +75, $1.00, $1.50. 


PALAGE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Pro F. J. PILLING,Mgr. 
MONDAY, JAN. 7. 


Watson Sisters 
BIG meme iy 
. COMPANY. 


DON’T FORC ET 
--« SUNDAY... 


Evening Entertainment. 
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NEW-YORK TIMES 


’ For the city reader or the country home, THE 
NEW YORK TIMES is an uncommonly interest- 
ing newspaper. Its sixteen pages are brimful of 
news. Itis handsomely printed, accurate, clean 
fresh and vigorous. Every intelligent reader will 
prize its pe departments, comprising literature 
and book news, social progress, religion, art, 
science, fashion, the woman’s page, and amateur 


sports. 

The spoageled Financial Page of THE NEW- 
YORK TIMES isa capital manual for investors, 
for bankers, and the officers of Saving Banks 
Trust and Insurance Comenaiie. Railway Earn- 
ings, Stock and Bond Quotations, Interest and 
Dividend Notices, the Organization of New Com- 
panies, that ALL Financial News reports are 
promptly and accurately printed. Its Commer- 
cial Keports, including wool, cotton, breadstufts, 
milk butter, eggs, and farm produce, recently 
much enlarged, are of unequaled fullness and value. 

The Times will do its full share of earnest work 
for sound financial legislation, to repel the assaults 
of private greed upon the law-making power, to 
establish Democratic principles of equality in 
taxation and economy in expenditure, and to re- 
trieve the defeat brought upon the Democratic 
Party by errors and betrayals. 


The New-York Weekly Times. 


Ihe subscription price of THE NEW-YORK 
WEEKLY TIMES is ONE DOLLAR a year. 
THE WEEKLY TIMES is a capital newspaper. 
It contains all the current news condensed from the 
dispatches and reports of the daily edition, besides 
literary matter, discussions upon agricultural topics by 
practical farmers, full and accurate market reports of 
prices for farm produce, live stock, &c., and a care- 
fully-prepared weekly wool morket. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
|x Yrj 6 Mo. | 3 Mol] 1 Mo 
Daily with Sunday |$10.00| $5.00) $2.50) go 








Daily without Sunday 8.00 4-00) 2.00) 75 
Sunday edition only 2.00] 1.00) 50 
Anyone day (except Sun.)} 1.50 75 4° 
Weekly edit_n 1.00 50 50 





Postage prepaid to all points in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico, except in New-York City, 
where the postage is 1 cent per copy; in all other 
countries, 2 cents per copy per day, payable by the 
subscribers. 

The Times will be sent to any address in Europe, 
postage included, for $1.50 per month. 

The address of subscribers will be changed as often 

as desired. In ordering a change of address both the 
old and the new address MUST be given. 
Cash in advance always. Remittances at the risk of 
the subscriber, unless made by Registered Letter, 
Check, Money Orders or Express order, payable to 

“The New-York Times Publishing Co.” 


Address all communications thus : 
THE NEW-YORK TIMES, 
Printing House Square, 
New-York City, N. Y. 


The Springfield Republican 


Is recognized as a superior newspaper, one of the 
leaders of the American press. t has been in 
successful operation for over 7o years, but is 
thoroughly progressive and modern. Its mechani- 
cal plant has been entirely renewed within the past 
year, tbe second time within a dozen years. Its 
facilities for publishing a great newspaper are now 
unsur| d The volume of reading matter in its 
daily issue has been increased by 40 per cent. and 
it has thus been possible to notably enrich and 
strengthen the quality of the paper. 


News, Politics, Literature. 


In all of these departments of a newspaper the 
policy of The Republican is broad, independent 
and fair. Itis alert and enterprising in the ser- 
vice of its constituency. It seeks to enlighten the 
mind and brighten the lives of its readers by laying 
before them day by day all that is best and richest 
and most interestirg in current affairs, both at 
home and abroad. It publishes fully and tairly 
the information which enables its readers to form 
their own opinions on public questions. It sam- 
ples liberally the best literature of the times. 


The Weekly Republican 


Is an invaluable journal for all who cannot keep 

ce with the crowding reports of current events 
in the daily press, and as well for New Englanders 
away from their early homes who desire to keep 
informed of events and of public sentiment in 
Yankee land. It is edited with great care and pre- 
sents each week the best editorial and literary 
matter from the seven daily issues, in addition toa 
compact and comprehensive review of the news. 
It also devotes special attention to farming inter- 
ests. 





Tue Dairy Rerusiican: $8 a year. 
Tue Sunpay Rerusiican: $2 a year 
Tue Weexty Repvsiican: $1 a year. 
Tue Weexry Repvetican will be sent free for 
one month to those who wish to try it. 
Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Perfect Accommodations 
HORSES, 


Box stalls; covered in exercise space for 
bad weather. Best KENNEL to be found 
for DOGS and CATS when sick or in- 
jured. A Horse Ambulance may be had 
at any time. 

549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham. 

TELEPHONE 

BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


ae { EDWARD c. (BECKETT, 
Calls made day or night. 


THE FUTURE OF LONDON. 

The favorite name of Cobbett for 
London — ‘the wen’ — is going to 
be truer than it ever has been, says 
the Westminster Budget, if we can 
trust some remarkably interesting 
statistics just issued by the London 
County Council. One question dis- 
cussed is whether London is or is 
not being checked in its rate of 
growth. On a first glance at the 
Registrar’s figures with regard to 
London itself, it appeared as though 
it were, for before 1881-91 London 
population was increasing every ten 
years at a rate varying from 16 to 
21 per cent., but in the decade end- 
Ping with 1891 the rate of increase 
had only been 10 per cent. 

** Does this mean,” asks the com- 
mittee of which Mr, Costelloe is 
Chairman, “that London has reached 
the turning point, and that in a few 
years the increase will become a de- 
crease?’ The committee finds that 
it does not. It appears that the true 
reason for the apparent diminishing 





rate of increase is that the building 
; Space in London is gradually being 
appropriated, and that the people, 
aided by improved railway and tram- 
way and omnibus accommodation, 
are betaking themselves more to out- 
side London residences. Even in 
Greater London this is noticed to a 
smaller extent. The rate of increase 
in population, while still very rapid 
in Greater London, is beginning to 
show a tendency to become slower, 
and it is discovered that the Loi- 
doners are moving still further out 
into the home counties. 


Then there are speculations as to 
what the size of London will be fifty 
years hence or less uporr the milder 
suppositions. If we do not add any 
more to the population than the 
amount per decade that has been 
added since 1881, it seems that we 
should have a population in 1941 of 
close upon 10,000,000, If we allow 
for a growth at the rate of a natural 
increase of births over deaths, there 
will be nearly 11,000,000 in London 
in that year. If we reckon that Lon- 
don will grow at the average rate of 
the last three decades, we shall be 
over 14,000,000; but, if inner Lon- 
don and outer London go on to- 
gether growing at the rate they have 
been growing for the past three tens 
of vears, we are to expect a London 
population in 1941 of a trifling 17,- 
500,000. 

If we look at the matter in another 
way, and ask what population Great- 
er London will contain when it has 
attained throughout the mean densi- 
ty of well-known areas, we get the 
following appalling circulation. 

If Greater London were only 
peopled as densely as Hamp- 
stead, it would contain a 
population of 

If it were peopled on an aver- 
age as densely as Fulham is 
now, the population would be 20,000,000 

If it were peopled at the rate 
of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, the total would rise 
to 30,000,000 
Whitechapel is now three times as 

densely peopled as St. George’s it- 

self. The moral is obvious. 


1 3,000,000 


LINCOLN’S WONDERFUL MEMORY. 


NE of my cousins, John Holmes 
Goodenow of Alfred, Me., writes 

Noah Brooks in the Century, was ap- 
pointed minister to Turkey early in 
the Lincoln administration, and was 
taken to the White House before his 
departure for his post to be presented 
to the President. When Lincoln 
learned that his visitor was a grand- 
son of John Holmes, one of the first 
Senators from Maine, and a man of 
note in his day and generation, he 
immediately began the recitation of a 
ical quotation which must have 











been more than a hundred lines in 
length. Mr. Holmes, never having 
met the President, was naturally 
astonished at this outburst; and as 
the President went on and on with 
this long recitation, the suspicion 
crossed his mind that Lincoln had 
suddenly taken leave of his wits. But 
when the lines had been finished the 
President said: ** There! that poem 
was quoted by your grandfather 
Holmes in a speech which he made 
in the United States Senate in ——” 
and he named the date and specified 
the occasion. 


THE DAY THAT IS PAST. 


fou E day that is past, though only 

yesterday, says Harper’s Ba- 
zar, is as far out of our reachas the 
centuries which drift backward to 
the Sphinx and the dawn of creation. 
We never again can catch the trail- 
ing skirts of the day that is past. In 
the wane of the year, when the em- 
bers are burning low, we cannot help 
a thought of the long procession of 
days which came in with January 
and go out with December. 

How beautiful they were, the 
stormy, snowy days of the winter, 
when we sped from one gay recep- 
tion to another, left cards here and 
there, drank tea with a dozen friends 
in one afternoon, and whirled home 
to dinner in the dusk, with the street 
lamps flashing or the cold pure elec- 
tric light pouring its still radiance 
over the town. Then to the theatre, 
the opera, or the dance, and the 
round of social engagements went 
on till the blessed arresting hand of 
Lent gave us pause, and bade us take 
breath. But the winter was not all 
delirious gayety, even for those who 
were caught in the swim and borne 
down stream as if it were the only 
possible thing for them to do, to 
float with the current. 


There were classes for every sort 
of study, from Sanscritto the chafing- 
dish. There were clubs where. we 
discussed every possible theme — 
themes occult, themes subtle, themes 
that reached to heaven above and 
to earth beneath, and the waters un- 
der the earth. The woman, old or 
young, who in these days has not 
her club and her circle of friends to 
whom the club is dear and its oppor- 
tunities prized, is distinctly of a pre- 
histeric type. She herself is 4 sur- 
vival, an anachronism—she is a 
relic of the day that is past. 


Spring came with its birds and its 
blossoms, its sweet airs, its wonder- 
ful beckoning from the town and its 
walls and paving-stones to the open 
country, the blue hills, the rejoicing 
streams, the lakes lying clear and 
pellucid in the upland, the ploughed 
ground, the birds building in the 
eaves. From the pussy-willow to the 
snowdrop, from the snowdrop to the 
dogwood, then to the mountain-lau- 
rel and the daisy, the olover, blush 
red and snow white, the lilies, the 
great family of the rose, all the way 
from crocus to chrysanthemum, how 
splendid and sweet and altogether 
fascinating were the flowers! 


Day swept after day, and the 
autumn came on imperceptibly but 
steadily. The summer was a dream 
of delight, at Bar Harbor, in the 
mountains, at Newport’ across the 
ocean; but the summer went, and 
one bright October afternoon the 
green woods masqueraded in yellow 
and red, the trees shook down their 
nuts, then came the frost in Novem- 
ber, the Horse Show, the flower 
shows, the gay bustle of the coming 
holidays, the Thanksgiving, the 
Christmas pleasure,and, lo! the days 
of another year had gone over to the 
majority. . sent Ths? 








Free Excursion 
to Florida. 





All Rail, Tickets to return until May 31 ht 
Details of Waldo A. Pearce, N. E. Agt., 228 W 
ington St,, Boston, or R. D. Carpenter, Gen. Agt., 
wi rama mY, - d ped by’ Geo 
an oran ve cata ogue fe * 
Chapin, Hereid Building Boston. 


Grand Opportunity for Investment 
and Occupation. 


Mercantile Business; Pine-A and Orange Grove 
in Indian River Section at a Great Sacrifice. 
Owner’s infirm health compels retirement. Net 
profits of the mercantile business alone is $3,900 per 
annum; four store buildings occupied; lot is 
104 X 105, leaves room eno’ for three more stores; 
located between two railroad depots; present build- 
ings will rent for $1200 per annum; lighted elec- 
tricity; fine residence, 9 wees ee outbuildings, 
lighted by electricity; over and undergroun: 
cisterns and several driven wells; extensive 
adorned with palms, magnolias, etc.; grand siver 
view from front porch ; a six acre orange grove, - 
ing, pays well; 110 acres pine-apple land, 20,000 
plants now set. This land alone can be quickly and 
cheaply developed to pay a net annual income of 
$10,000 to $15,000 steadily; pine-apples pay from $300 
to $1,000 per acre, as to variety, Two five acre lots in 
growing river town; two city lots. The entire estate 
which is valued ata low estimate at $37,000, will be 
sold for cash, $25,000; a rare —— and a fortune is 
offered. Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, 
or St. Augustine, Fia, 





Was Occupied by Gen. Grant’s 
Family. 


Charming Winter Home of Boston Family. Ata 
great discount from cost; completely furnished, all 
included; at Altamonte, 2600 feet from station; 2% 
acres; collection oranges, lemons, grape-fruit, loquats, 
pomegranites,. figs; guavas, bs gg poem noms 

plums, ete.; attractive house with hall 30 ened mf 
10 rooms and bath, all in perfect re: ;. beautifully 
situated between two lakes, with boat and boat house, 
Over $12,000 has been expended upon this estate 
which we offer for $8000; it must be sold. Geo. H. 
pat Herald Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, 





Owner Goes to Europe— Must Sell. 


At Green Cove Springs; 80 acres, 65 in wood, fully 
600 cords; 1,000 pear and peach trees; also 
figs, persimmons, grapes, etc.; sell soo bbls pears, 4 
bu. peaches, and much other fruit at good prices; cot- 
tage with L; stable, etc; the pear crop alone will 
yield $1,000 a year above expenses. Price $3,000 5 
Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, or St, 
Augustine, Fla. 


Snug Little Home at a Great Sacri- 
ce, 


few minutes’ walk north of City Gate and San Marco 
Hotel; attractive cottage of five high rooms, painted 
in parti-colors and blinded, piazza front and back, 
lightning conductors, in g repair; poultry house; 
lot 50 x 150; good vegetable garden, oranges, figs, 
peaches and Japan plums; near boating and fishing; 
cost $1800 six years ago. Price new only $e: ha 
cash, Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, ton, or 
St. Augustine, Fla, 


Another Great Sacrifice. 


The Bogart orange grove on Lake Harris, the late 
winter home of Mrs. womaet of New Jersey, for which 
she refused $3000. A delightful sail from Leesburg ; 
get off at the ‘‘ Grove Dock” on the Bogart Place, 
which comprises eight acres, all under wire fence, con- 
taining 144 acres bananas, 2 acres vegetable ga: YS 
acres oranges, ou eight years old; _ ee limes, 
guavas, figs, Japan persimmons, Ja ums, etc.; 
cottage ite rooms with porch, orertooking the lake, 
Stable and ing house, all in good r; a charm-— 
ing winter home w in the right han 
profitable. The owner resides at the North and 
not oeeer: Price only $1100; perfect title. Geo. H. 
aoe, erald Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, 
a. 


F. Ss i-tropical Fruit this Place 
i  Gannot be Excelled. 


160 acres, 5 miles from Dade City; 1% miles from, 
station; 700 orange, 100 grape-fruit, 50 lemon, 50 
limes, beside guavas, plums, persimmons, etc.; small 
house of little value; asatruck farm it is worthy of 
attention; there is ‘some cropping = pe on the 
lace, but no attempt has been to develop it. 
Price #7000, half cash. Geo. H. Chapin, Herald! 
Building, or St. Augustine, Fla. 


Florida Home. 


Charming gothic cottage, 7 rooms, hard pine and 
walnut finish, French windows opening on 1 ine-coy- 
ered piazzas, fine ocean view, 5 minutes to bathing 
beacle; 40,000 ft. of land, with great variety fruit; 
near schools, churches, stores, railroad station, ete,; 
nearly new, suitable for all the year residence; great 
bargain at $1200, part cash, Geo. H. Chapin, Herald 
Building, or St. Augustine, Fia. 


Tomato Farin and Orange Grove, 


Stock and tools included. 1% miles from Oxford; 
55 acres, 10 in fine “‘begger weed” for mowing; 2 

acres pine wood, 400 cords; 550 oranges; other 

of every kind, will produce $2000 melons or $3000 
tomatoes ; six-rvom house, open fireplaces, piazza; 2 
barns, wagon shed, shop, _ . hennery, smoke- 
house, potato house, etc. Price r brane half cash, in- 
cluding 4 cows and all tools, Geo. H, Chapin, Her- 
ald Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, Fla, 


Village Orange Grove, 


and sapntienty and milk farm at St. Joseph, Pasco 
Co., 30 acres, keeps 6 cows and horse, 620 crane, 4° 
rape-fruit trees, {3 tangarines, which bring fsa ; 
vas very fertile, high mock ; house 30 x 18; Sta- 
ble, barn and packing house, all in good re ; 
cleared $300 an acre from berries last season 
expenses ; charming location, 25 miles from Gulf of 
Mexico, 5 miles from St. Leo College, 34 from noted 
academy. Price $5000; part cash. Geo. H. Chapin, 
Herald Building, ton, or St. Augustine, Fla. 


Pineapple Plantation 


At Melbourne Beach to exchange. On Indian 
River, half mile from ocean, same distance from 
churches and schools ; 20 acres, will have 1500 crates 
pine-apples that will sell for $4540. next season ; other 
fruit in variety ; 2-story house surtounded with piazzas, 
also old house of 3 rooms, with ag on’ two sides, 
packing house Pt storehouse, shop, fertilizer house, 
tool house, etc.; dock 1000 feet pp fine location. 
Will exchange for northern city or suburban pro 7 
Price $13,000; $2500 cash. Geo. H. Chapin, Hera 
Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, Fla. 


lf you have and ORANGE GROVE or any de- 
scription of REAL ESTATE to sell, communicate 
with Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, up 
one flight, No charges until customer is found, 


































































































































































































THOS. O’CALLAGHAN a 60. 


A Grand Clearance Sale 


Consisting of odds and ends of every 
description, left over from the Fall sea- 
son, is now going on. 
DO NOT FAIL to embrace this oppor- 
tunity of buying goods at about 
HALF PRICE. 


THOS, O'CALLAGHAN & O,, 


558, 560 and 562 Washington St., 


(OPP. ADAMS HOUSE.) 





(Copyrighted. } 


‘Dr. E. H. Burntenel: Optician, 


Store and Office, 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Makes Examinations with all the Modern Improvements, aided by the best arrange- 
_ ment of Electric Lights in this country. Supplies from his large stock, or grinds 
to order Glasses of Every Description for all kinds of Peculiar and Failing 
Sight. jg A full line of Optical Instruments of Every Description . 
All kinds of work executed evenings as well as during the day. 


; Open until 8 o’clock P. M. 


1844-1898 
A Weekly Magazine of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


3300 Double-Colum 
Sa eee oer fo 


The Ablest Minds of the Age 


: Contribute to make this periodical 

“Bacyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, and Comprehensiveness. 

INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 
Te each NEW subscriber remitting $8.00 for 1895 will be sent 

ae. ABSOLUTELY FREE ——— neem 


The Cosmopolitan, Our ‘ 
Domestic Monthly, aes 











uate bonds COnnUn neta. 


It’s Our Winner 
This 









When You 
Can Have a 
Tailor at 
This Price. 


Ready-Made 
Man. 








SUIT TO ORDER. 


Made from Black or Blue Cheviot | 
|Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, , 
Suitable for Business or Dress. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO, 


It ELIOT STREET. 


And The “ DEN” 
249 WASHINGTON STREET, 


IWe=xt ExXeralada Office. 














An extraordinary document by 


A Soldier of 
Napoleon 


(an‘officer of the famous Grenadiers) gives a thril- 
ling description of how the Consular Guard, who 
§00 in number, at a critical moment in the 


Battle « Marengo 


withstood the shock of the Austrian army—in- 
fantry, cavalry, artillery—earning the title in his- 
tory of ‘The Wall of Granite,” and helping most 
signally to win one of Napoleyn’s most important 
victories, appears in 


MCCLURE’S 


Magazine for January 

















This document, discovered by Miss Taré 
; Attherte unkn fo muae \ mic he 
the most tnicresting recent contiibution en th ; 
OTHER A® TICLES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER 
at } reate “st 
Napoleon 30°) SS Rudyard Kipling S 
and Ruler, by Miss r wer A Jungle story. A ch PRICE 
with 23 portraits and pic- Con Doyle op ling : 
tures. an y os I 5 CE NTS 


adventure 
Professor Drummond 
How she wrote “ Ships .....: An article on the work of 
Pass in the Night. D. L. Moody. (Second Paper) 


And many other articles and stories. 





$1.50 A YEAR 
S.S. McCLURE, L'a 


30 Lafayette Place 
New York City 


Beatrice Harraden 











